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; he debate over the relative 


“man-stopping” capabilities of 
various handguns and ammunitions 
is no longer focused solely on .45 
ACP vs. 9mm. With the growing 
popularity of the 10mm, .41 AE, and 
.40 S&W calibers, law-enforcement 
officers and citizens concerned with 
self-defense must now sort through 
a barrage of arguments and coun- 
terarguments over a myriad of 
pistol/ammunition combinations that 
will supposedly “get the job done.” 
In Business Partners, Peter 
Kasler addresses the significant 
factors that go into determining the 
effectiveness of guns and ammo 
designed for “business” situations— 
when one’s life is on the line. Having 
worked closely with some of the 
world’s leading authorities on wound 
ballistics, and having required the 
services of business guns for three 
decades, Kasler has formed strong 
opinions about which pistols, bullets, 
and tactics will most likely deliver in 
life-threatening encounters. His 
conclusions must be seriously 
considered by everyone with a 
vested interest in the firearms on 
which they have staked their lives. 
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A business partnership for threat 
management is a symbiotic combina- 
tion of a business gun and business 
ammunition to maximize rapid inca- 
pacitation potential against human 
targets. The term “business” as used 
in the title and to describe guns, 


= 
Business 


ammunition, and 
gun/ammunition 
combinations 
throughout this book 
means the lawful use 
of deadly force in 
legitimate circum- 
stances. It specifical- 
ly excludes the use 
of firearms for activi- 
ties such as hunting, 
sport, and other re- 


creational pursuits. That should not 
be taken as a condemnation of such 
firearms usage; they are simply not 
what this book is about. This book is 
about business partners: the best pis- 
tol/ammunition combinations for per- 


sonal defense. 


BUSINESS GUNS 


A business gun is one that 
embodies practicality, reliability, con- 
cealability, and optimum tactical 
advantages. The concepts of reliabili- 
ty and concealability are self-evident: 
a gun must function when it’s called 
into use or else it’s unacceptable as 
a business gun. Likewise, if it cannot 
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Typical business partners: A Glock Model 19 (left) and its 
Winchester 9mm Parabellum (Luger) subsonic 147-grain JHP 
ammunition and (right) a Glock Model 23 and its Winchester .40 
Smith & Wesson 180-grain JHP ammunition. 


reasonably be concealed on one’s person, it is 
unsuitable. 

Not quite so cut-and-dried is the notion of 
optimum tactical advantage. It is this require- 
ment that excludes, for example, all revolvers 
and some semiautomatics from the ranks of 
today’s business guns. Not that revolvers and 
certain semiautos aren’t good guns; some are 
superb. But merely being good, or even superb, 
doesn’t mean a firearm is an acceptable busi- 
ness gun. 

It's simply a matter of practical reality. Many 
guns of excellent quality have been surpassed 
technologically by those of newer design. Think of 
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it like this: an exquisite automobile such as the 
1957 Mercedes Benz 300SL Gullwing was enor- 
mously advanced for its time. Today it, like some 
guns, is still a remarkable example of engineering 
and design. Nevertheless, technology has given 


A Colt Delta Elite with Federal 10mm FBI Lite ammunition. 


uS Cars and guns that do the job far more efficient- 
ly and effectively. 

That does not mean one shouldn't own a 
Gullwing coupe, a Colt Python, or a pristine, old 
Government Model .45 automatic. It doesn’t mean 
that, if one is fortunate enough to own something 
as wonderful, one shouldn't drive or shoot them for 
the sheer appreciation and enjoyment of it. 
Nostalgia has its place, but not when it comes to 
efficient and effective transportation or threat man- 
agement. That's when modern automobiles and 
business guns are necessary. 
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BUSINESS AMMUNITION 


The other half of a threat management busi- 
ness partnership is ammunition. The best business 
gun cannot rise to its potential if loaded with 
mediocre ammunition. 

Business ammunition is that which is most like- 
ly to produce rapid incapacitation of human targets 
within the performance constraints of the delivery 
system (the firearm). As a result, bullets designed 
to expand in human tissue (hollow points) are 
used because they destroy more tissue—all else 
being equal—and, therefore, enhance the likeli- 
hood and rapidity of incapacitation. 
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A Heckler & Koch Model P7 with Winchester 9mm Parabellum 
147-grain subsonic JHP ammunition. 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT CALIBER 

Virtually all Knowledgeable and authoritative 
business gun users prefer relatively large-caliber 
pistols for their primary weapon. In light of that, 
the term “business partner” includes only pistols 
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and ammunition of 9mm Parabellum caliber and 
larger. 

That is not to say, however, that handguns in 
calibers smaller than 9mm Parabellum have no 
place in “business” matters. In fact, many profes- 
sionals use small-caliber handguns and appropri- 
ate ammunition as secondary, backup, and hide- 
out weapons. It is also not entirely unheard of for 
such guns to see service as primary weapons in 
special circumstances, such as situations where 
ultraconcealment is mandatory. 


SECTION ONE 


A law-abiding person’s business 


gun has only one purpose: the appli- 
cation of deadly force to protect inno- 
cent lives. These innocents may be 
the shooter, others, or both, and pro- 
tection is achieved by stopping the 
deadly threat through immediate inca- 
pacitation of the assailant. 
Immediate incapacitation is defined 
as the sudden inability to pose further 
risk of death or grave 
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immediate incapacita- 


Myths and tion has produced sig- 


- ‘ nificant conflict among 
Misconceptions “experts,” which has 


led to a gulf between 


of Wounding the correctly informed 
Effectiveness and the grossly misin- 


formed. There are 

ary myths and mis- 

conceptions, most 

being promulgated by the news and 

entertainment media, gun writers, and 
self-proclaimed experts. 

Hollywood and the six o’clock news 
notwithstanding, humans are relatively 
lousy targets, and handguns are rela- 
tively ineffective weapons with which to 
incapacitate them. “With the exceptions 
of hits to the brain or upper spinal cord, 
the concept of reliable and reproducible 
immediate incapacitation of the human 
target by gunshot wounds to the torso is 
a myth.” (Wound Ballistic Workshop: 
“9mm vs. .45 Auto,” FBI Academy, 
Quantico, Virginia, September 1987.) 
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The concept of “business partners” necessarily 
deals with practical reality. The practical reality of 
immediate incapacitation is that wounding effec- 
tiveness really turns upon two significant types of 
factors: psychological and physiological. 

In the following chapters we will explore these 
factors of wounding effectiveness. But before we do, 
let's examine and set the record straight about some 
of the most common myths and misconceptions. 


“KNOCK-DOWN POWER” AND THE “ENERGY- 
DUMP” THEORY 


We've all seen movies and television programs 
where someone gets shot with a handgun and is 
blown backwards, clear out of his shoes. Sometimes 
he’s even propelled through a window or over the 
hood of a car. That only happens in Hollywood. | 
would bet that every time that sort of thing is shown, 
somewhere ol’ Isaac Newton laughs uproariously. 
After all, he first published his Second Law of Motion 
(commonly expressed as “for every action there’s an 
equal and opposite reaction”) in 1687 in Principia 
Mathematica. |f there were sufficient force to clobber 
the recipient of a bullet as Hollywood portrays it, the 
shooter would be pushed backward with equal force. 

The “energy-dump” theory isn’t much more than 
an updated version of that old Hollywood myth, but 
the “experts” cling to it tenaciously. Such theorists 
claim that energy transferred from a bullet to a 
human target is a significant factor in incapacitation, 
possibly the most significant factor. They say that 
the transfer of kinetic energy from the bullet to the 
body can knock down the person hit. This is simply 
untrue. The FBI says: 

“The often referred to ‘knock-down 
power’ implies the ability of a bullet to 


move its target. This is nothing more 
than the momentum of the bullet. It is 
the transfer of momentum that will 
cause a target to move in response to 
the blow received. Isaac Newton 
proved this to be the case mathemati- 
cally in the seventeenth century, and 
Benjamin Robins verified it experimen- 
tally through the invention and use of 
the ballistic pendulum to determine 
muzzle velocity by measurement of the 
pendulum motion.” (Special Agent 
Urey W. Patrick, “Handgun Wounding 
Factors and Effectiveness,” Firearms 
Training Unit, FBI Academy, Quantico, 
Virginia, 1989, p. 9.) 
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free-swinging three-bag harness. 


Nick Vicerra preparing the “hanging bag” experiment. A panel of 
Class IIA soft body armor (Kevlar) was attached to a 170-pound 
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Peggi Bird prepares to fire a Glock Model 23 into the free-swing- 
ing test target. In addition to the .40-caliber Model 23, a 9mm 
Parabellum Glock Model 19, .45 ACP Colt Gold Cup, and a 
10mm Colt Delta Elite were used for the test. 


Side view of the Kevlar- 
clad bag just prior to 
being hit with a 10mm 
bullet. Note the rear ref- 
erence point is at O on 
the displacement scale. 
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This was taken just as 
the 10mm bullet im- 
pacted the target. Note 
the Kevlar body armor 
panel has been “blown” 
outward. The bullet has 
just penetrated the 
outer layers of the 
panel; the target has 
moved ever so Slightly 
to the rear. 


The target at maximum 
rearward deflection 
(about 3/4 inch). Note 
that it has turned slight- 
ly less than 90 de- 
grees. This is the most 
deflection of any shot. 


Stanley Goddard, Ballistic Sciences Research 
Leader of Battel Labs’ Ordnance Systems and 
Technology Section in Columbus, Ohio, conclu- 
sively proved the fallacy of the knock-down power 
theory. He calculated the height from which both a 
1-pound and a 10-pound weight must be dropped 
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to equal the momentum of a 9mm and a .45 ACP 
bullet at standard muzzle velocities. His subse- 
quent tests revealed that a 1-pound weight 
dropped from 5.96 feet equals the impact of a 
9mm bullet; it was 11.4 feet for a .45 ACP bullet. A 
10-pound weight need be dropped from only 0.72 
inch to equal the impact of a 9mm bullet, and from 
only 1.37 inches to equal the impact of a .45 ACP 
bullet. The impact force from handgun bullets is 
very slight indeed. 

Actual tests were recently conducted where 
business ammunition (9mm, 10mm, .45 ACP, and 
.40 S&W) was fired into a 170-pound suspended 
(free-hanging) bag. The bag was clad with a panel 
of Point Blank brand class IIA body armor to pre- 
vent perforation (overpenetration) and to assure 
100-percent momentum transfer from bullet to tar- 
get. Class IIA body armor has a protection level 
sufficient to shield against .357 Magnum 158-grain 
soft point (SP) bullets at 1,250 +/- 50 feet per sec- 
ond (fps), and 9mm Parabellum 124-grain full- 
metal jacket (FMJ) bullets at 1,090 +/- 50 fps. 

During test firing, none of the several shots in 
each caliber went all the way through the armor 
and entered the bag. These tests proved conclu- 
sively that such bullets do not impart enough force 
to a free-standing (or easier to displace free-hang- 
ing) target to move it appreciably. The accompany- 
ing photos clearly show that the bag moved only 
inappreciably, if at all. So much for “knock-down 
power.” 


“SHOCK WAVE” THEORY 


The term “shocking power” is used by people 
who believe that handgun bullets cause destruc- 
tive “shock waves” to course through the body. 
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They think this shock wave (the correct term for 
which is “temporary cavitation”) does terrible dam- 
age. Temporary cavitation does occur, but that 
from a handgun bullet causes so little tissue distur- 
bance that its effect can be ignored. 


Several temporary cavities in ordnance gelatin. These are all 
from 10mm ammunition. (Photo by Barrett L. Horne.) 


Contrary to ballistic lore, the temporary cavity 
from a handgun bullet is rarely of any conse- 
quence. It’s somewhat like a ripple in a pond after 
a pebble is dropped into it. The temporary cavita- 
tion “ripple” moves rapidly, and only affects tissue 
for a fraction of a second. In their 1989 publication 
Handgun Wounding Factors and Effectiveness, 
the FBI states: 


. .. temporary cavity is frequently, 
and grossly, overrated as a wounding 
factor when analyzing wounds. 

Further, the temporary cavity is 
caused by the tissue being stretched 
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away from the permanent cavity, not 
being destroyed. By definition, a cavi- 
ty is a space [citation omitted] in 
which nothing exists. A temporary 
cavity is only a temporary space 
caused by tissue being pushed aside. 
That same space then disappears 
when the tissue returns to its original 
configuration. 

Frequently, forensic pathologists 
cannot distinguish the wound track 
caused by a hollow point bullet (large 
temporary cavity) from that caused by 
a solid bullet (very small temporary 
cavity). There may be no physical dif- 
ference in the wounds. If there is no 
fragmentation, remote damage due to 
temporary cavitation may be minor 
even with high velocity rifle pro- 
jectiles. Even those who have es- 
poused the significance of temporary 
cavity agree that it is not a factor in 
handgun wounds. 


The above excerpt from the FBI’s report relies 
on a work entitled Gunshot Wounds, written in 
1987 by Dr. Vincent DiMaio, chief medical examin- 
er of Bexar County, Texas. The relevant statement 
therein is: 

“In the case of low-velocity missiles, e.g., pistol 
bullets, the bullet produces a direct path of 
destruction with very little lateral extension within 
the surrounding tissues. Only a small temporary 
cavity is produced. To cause significant injuries to 
a structure, a pistol bullet must strike that structure 
directly. The amount of kinetic energy lost in the 
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tissue by a pistol bullet is insufficient to cause the 
remote injuries produced by a high-velocity rifle 
bullet.” 


Artist's renderings (made to scale from photos of actual tempo- 
rary cavities in ordnance gelatin) of various temporary cavities. 
(Photo by Barrett L. Horne.) 


lf vital organs are displaced at all, the magni- 
tude and duration is very small. Although soft, 
pulpy, inelastic organs like the liver and spleen 
may be damaged by strong blunt trauma, most 
major organs and vessels are quite elastic and 
rather durable. Temporary cavitation may move 
them about but, short of being struck directly by 
the bullet itself, they will remain intact. The world’s 
leading authority on wound ballistics, Colonel 
Martin L. Fackler, M.D., director of the U.S. Army’s 
Wound Ballistics Lab at the Letterman Army 
Institute of Research in the Presidio of San 
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Francisco, along with J.S. Surinchak and J.A. 
Malinowski, in a 1984 report in the Journal of 
Trauma, published their research revealing that 
the outward velocity of tissue in which temporary 
cavitation occurs is no more than one-tenth the 
velocity of the projectile. This is well within the 
elastic capability of such tissue as muscle, lungs, 
and blood vessels. Tales of human organs explod- 
ing from “shock waves” caused by handgun bullets 
are apocryphal. 

One gun writer, typical of his ilk, recently 
penned an article in which he claims that damage 
from temporary cavities caused by handgun bul- 
lets can incapacitate humans, and (his argument 
runs) anyone who claims otherwise is wrong. He 
elaborates, stating that various organs will be dev- 
astated by such temporary cavities. The only 
“proof” he offered for these erroneous claims is: “l 
can say from personal experience .. . [s]ome 
prairie dogs and jackrabbits were found literally 
blown into two pieces.” 

This is typical stuff from uninformed people. 
What this hapless gun writer overlooks is simple, 
but it is the sort of thing that creates such a huge 
gulf between the uninformed theorists whose 
claims are all over the place (literally and figura- 
tively) and those true experts who understand the 
facts. 

The temporary cavity from a handgun typically 
is about the size of a tennis ball. It exists for only a 
fraction of a second; the organs, vessels, and 
other tissue affected by it are only stretched a little 
bit, and only very briefly. In a human being, little or 
no significant trauma occurs; most often, no evi- 
dence of temporary cavitation can be found. On 
the other hand, the temporary cavity from some 
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rifles can be as large as a basketball. In humans 
this can be quite devastating; more vital organs, 
vessels, and tissue are affected, and the stretch 
they undergo is of greater magnitude and for 
longer duration. 

Now, here’s where the above-mentioned gun 
writer gets into trouble: the tennis-ball-size tempo- 
rary cavity that is unremarkable in a human being is 
to a prairie dog or jackrabbit as the basketball-size 
temporary cavity is to a human. Of course, such 
small animals can be devastated by temporary cav- 
ities from handgun bullets, but to suggest that that 
means the same is true for humans can only be the 
product of an ignorant and uninformed thesis. 


TESTING MEDIA 


Testing media is any material into which bullets 
are fired for the purpose of observing the effect on 
the bullets and/or the material. Selection of a prop- 
er testing media as a human-tissue simulant is 
currently one of the most controversial issues in 
popular firearms literature and one from which 
many myths and misconceptions flow. You can 
pick up any gun magazine and find an article 
where a gun writer uses wound volume as the sole 
measure of a bullet’s ability to incapacitate 
humans. Such articles are replete with photos of 
melons, duct sealant, putty, modeling clay, wet 
newspapers, and water-filled jugs that have been 
“wounded” by handgun bullets. 

This ballistic masturbation is fine if you’re fear- 
ful of an invasion of melons from outer space or 
ambush by duct sealant. But if you are interested 
in defending yourself against violent human crimi- 
nals, selecting ammunition on the basis of its 
effect on unhuman-like material is foolish. 
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From left to right, Andy Freeman, Col. Martin L. Fackler, and the 
author preparing blocks of ordnance gelatin for ballistic testing in 
the army’s Wound Ballistics Laboratory. (Photo by Barrett L. 
Horne.) 


Col. Fackler pumping an air rifle in preparation for calibrating 
gelatin blocks. (Photo by Barrett L. Horne.) 
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A single 10mm bullet immediately after being fired into ordnance 
gelatin. (Photo by Barrett L. Horne.) 


The author measures the bullet's depth of penetration. (Photo by 
Barrett L. Horne.) 
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The author discusses a test shot just after it was fired into ord- 
nance gelatin. (Photo by Barrett L. Horne.) 


The bullet harvesting process. It’s critical that each bullet is cor- 
rectly identified when removed from the gelatin so it can be 
matched to the recorded data. Whenever possible, bullets are 
removed manually to avoid tool marks. (Photo by Barrett L. 
Horne.) 
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A .45 ACP bullet from which the jacket completely separated sits 
atop a gelatin block, having just been removed. 


Nevertheless, testing media and the conclusions 
drawn from using it form the basis for some of the 
wildest myths and misconceptions about wounding 
effectiveness. 

Shooting a bullet into something is valid to see 
the effect on the bullet and the thing. Shooting dif- 
ferent bullets into something is also valid to see 
the differences between the bullets, and how their 
performance in that particular thing compares. But 
none of it is valid to evaluate wounding effective- 
ness on human beings unless the material closely 
replicates human tissue. Certainly such things as 
duct sealant, wet paper, water jugs, and the like do 
not replicate human tissue. 
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Colonel Fackler spent a long time developing a 
valid tissue simulant for use as a test medium. An 
experienced battle surgeon, he has operated on 
numerous gunshot victims. Measurements from 
these operations and from autopsies, combined 
with similar information sent to him by colleagues 
all over the world, confirm the remarkable correla- 
tion between human flesh and 10-percent ord- 
nance gelatin at 4°C (39.2°F). 

For example, recently a gunshot victim was 
brought to Fackler’s lab at the Presidio. First, 
Fackler measured the bullet track in the victim’s 
flesh. Then, using ammunition from the same box 
loaded in the same gun that the victim was shot 
with, several rounds were fired into ordnance 
gelatin. Penetration depths were almost exactly 
the same in the gelatin as in the victim’s body. 

Even the scientific community doesn’t agree 
100 percent. Certain foreign and even a few 
domestic researchers of dubious authority persist 
in using test media other than 10-percent ord- 
nance gelatin at 4°C. The holdouts most often use 
other test media because it’s more convenient, but 
whatever the reason, even careful extrapolation 
does not provide acceptably reliable and repro- 
ducible data. (See the Relative Ballistic 
Penetration Depths chart in the Appendix for a 
comparison of the various commonly used test 
media.) 

Ten-percent ordnance gelatin at 4°C is now 
becoming accepted by virtually everyone in the 
scientific and law enforcement communities as the 
best medium for wounding-effectiveness testing 
and research. There is nothing wrong with shoot- 
ing melons, water jugs, Play-Dough, or newspa- 
pers for amusement, but pretending this tells you 
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something about human wounding simply perpetu- 
ates harmful myths and misconceptions. 


CAVEAT 

The following two topics appear in this section 
on wound ballistics despite the fact they are actu- 
ally tactically oriented topics because: 1) there is 
some topical overlap in certain areas, and 2) in 
order that it be clearly understood why head shots 
and structural wounding attempts are inadvisable, 
it was considered necessary that these explana- 
tions be included. 


CENTRAL NERVOUS SYSTEM (CNS) 
WOUNDING 


The quickest, most effective way to incapaci- 
tate someone with a business gun is with a CNS 
shot. The human central nervous system consists 
of the brain (cerebrum, cerebellum, brain stem) 
and the spinal cord. 

Trauma to the spinal cord is serious. Impact 
trauma (bruising) from a bullet can cause tempo- 
rary or permanent paralysis, but if a bullet severs 
the spinal cord, paralysis is always permanent. 

A bullet in the brain, brain stem, or cervical 
spine (the first seven vertebrae from the base of 
the brain down the spine) will very likely cause 
instant incapacitation. Bullets that penetrate the 
brain don’t always incapacitate or kill, but chances 
are good that they will. 

All of the above are undisputed facts. So why 
does this section about CNS wounding appear in 
the chapter devoted to myths and misconcep- 
tions? There are some important myths and mis- 
conceptions about head shots that must be dis- 
cussed. Indeed, some well-known firearms trainers 
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persist in teaching their students to aim for an 
assailant’s head. Such fantasy-laden techniques 
are certain to bring grief to their disciples. That’s 
why this section is discussed here. 

There are two main reasons why “real-life” pro- 
fessionals don’t recommend aiming for the head. 
The first is expressed well by Special Agent Urey 
Patrick of the FBI’s Firearms Training Unit (FTU) at 
the FBI Academy in Quantico, Virginia: “Few, if 
any, shooting incidents will present... an opportu- 
nity to take a careful, precisely aimed shot at a 
subject’s head. Rather, shootings are character- 
ized by their sudden, unexpected occurrence; by 
rapid and unpredictable movement... ; by limited 
and partial target opportunities; by. poor light and 
unforeseen obstacles; and by the life-or-death 
stress of sudden, close, personal violence.” 

The other reason we do not recommend head 
shots is that the cranium is difficult to penetrate 
even with the very best business ammunition. In 
order to create sufficient probability of immediate 
incapacitation, a bullet must get into the cranial 
vault, where the brain is located. The brain is pro- 
tected by the cranium (the upper part of the skull, 
the lower part being the face), which is very thick 
and tough and resists most handgun bullets sur- 
prisingly well. Medical literature is filled with cases 
where handgun bullets failed to penetrate the cra- 
nium sufficiently to get into the brain. In fact, some 
don’t penetrate the cranium at all. 

The best chance for a bullet from business 
ammunition to penetrate the cranium is when it 
hits the cranium at a right angle. If the angle of 
impact is anything less than ninety degrees, there 
is an excellent chance that the bullet will be 
deflected rather than enter the bone. This is cer- 
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tainly true for round-nose bullets, but even jacket- 
ed hollow points have sufficient curve near the 
nose to present a problem. 

As if this weren’t dismal enough, it’s not guar- 
anteed that a bullet that makes it into the cranial 
vault and penetrates the brain will cause immedi- 
ate incapacitation. A rifle bullet into the cranial 
vault certainly will. True business gun ammunition 
(.45 ACP, .40 calibers, and 9mm) will most likely 
do it as well, but handgun calibers smaller than 
9mm Parabellum may not. As the caliber decreas- 
es, the probability of causing immediate incapaci- 
tation decreases more than proportionally. 

Attempting CNS shots is not entirely without 
merit. Snipers, assassins, and certain people with 
only a very small-caliber handgun at their disposal 
are among those for whom CNS attempts are the 
technique of choice. 


STRUCTURAL WOUNDING 


This is an insidious myth, at least with regard to 
shots from handguns. Like the previous section on 
head shots, it may at first seem out of place here. 
But unlike the preceding section, structural wound- 
ing attempts with business guns have virtually no 
validity. 

There are some who suggest attempting shot 
placement into the lower structural Support of an 
assailant advancing with a contact weapon. (A 
contact weapon is one that is hand-held by the 
user and applied to the victim by actual physical 
contact. Knives, ice picks, hatchets, hammers, 
batons, saps, billies, and various other types of 
blades and clubs are contact weapons.) They 
assert that putting a bullet into such an assailant’s 
pelvis or leg will bring him down. It is said that this 
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will incapacitate the attacker physically and neu- 
tralize the threat from the contact weapon. 
Supposedly, someone struck in the pelvis or leg 
with a bullet will crumple as his skeletal structure 
shatters and is unable to support him. Proponents 
of this theory go so far as to assert that if you puta 
bullet through an assailant’s pelvis, he’ll go down 
on a 45-degree angle to the direction he was trav- 
eling when hit. This is baloney and should be dis- 
regarded. 

While the notion “if he can’t contact you, he 
cant use a contact weapon on you” is sound, the 
assumption that structural shots will reliably stop 
an assailant is false. The likelihood of Success is 
much too low for such tactics to be prudent. 

The pelvis is stronger and more massive than 
the cranium, thus more resistant to handgun bul- 
lets. Proponents of structural shots claim that a 
round of ammunition from a business gun will 
shatter the pelvis and totally disable the person. In 
truth, a round of ammunition from a business gun 
may not even penetrate the pelvis. If it does, it’s 
far more likely to punch through rather cleanly 
without inflicting much incapacitating damage. 


Now that we have debunked some of the more 
common myths and misconceptions, it’s time to 
move on to the realities of wounding effectiveness. 
The last two chapters in this section examine the 
physiological factors and psychological factors of 
wounding effectiveness. 


E t is considerably more difficult to 
rapidly and reliably stop a deadly 
attacker by shooting him with a busi- 
ness gun than most people imagine. 
Such an assailant is usually quite 
determined. Moreover, his resolve 
may be bolstered by ingested chemi- 
cals, internally generated substances 
and reactions, desperation, dementia, 

Or various combina- 


CEA Aeem tions of these things. 


An attacker who is 


Physiological drunk, high, hyper- 


epinephrinized, 

Factors of deranged, and/or 
a desperate may be 
Wounding immune or resistant 


Effectiveness to many of the most 
significant factors 
Co causing immediate 
incapacitation. If that’s 


the case, only significant physiological 
trauma will bring him down. 


TORSO SHOTS DO NOT CAUSE 
IMMEDIATE INCAPACITATION 

It is a demonstrated fact that torso 
shots (especially those that must rely 
entirely upon physiological trauma) 
are far more likely to result in eventual 
rather than immediate incapacitation. 
The question is: if not now, when? In 
other words, if the victim of a torso 
shot cannot be expected to go down 
immediately upon being hit, how long 
will it take? 

The short answer is: too long! If 
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someone shot in the torso with a business gun 
does not go down immediately, the threat must be 
deemed just as viable as if the shot had missed. 
The adversary may be fatally wounded, but that 
doesn't mean the threat has been neutralized. “.. . 
[T]here is sufficient oxygen within the brain to sup- 
port full, voluntary action for 10-15 seconds after 
the heart has been destroyed.” (Special Agent 
Urey W. Patrick, “Handgun Wounding Factors and 
Effectiveness,” Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
Firearms Training Unit, FBI Academy, Quantico, 
Virginia, 1989, p. 8.) 

There are numerous cases where someone 
was fatally wounded but was not immediately inca- 
pacitated. “Some 13 percent will keep going up to 
five minutes; nearly 7 percent, even longer.” 
(Special Agent Ronald J. Adams, Lieutenant 
Thomas M. McTernan, Charles Remsberg, Street 
Survival: Tactics for Armed Encounters, Calibre 
Press, 1987, p. 214.) Adams, McTernan, and 
Remsberg relate many such cases of so-called 
“ambulation after death”: a person shot directly in 
the heart walked down a flight of stairs and 
opened two doors before going down; another 
shot in the stomach, bladder, and gall bladder ran 
three blocks before becoming incapacitated; and 
one man sustained twenty-one hits before going 
down. Another man killed a cop and several inno- 
cents after the cop shot him in the chest and stom- 
ach; yet another took a fatal shot in the chest but 
still beat to death the cop who shot him. 

Business gun users can really control only two 
physiological wounding factors: shot placement 
and tissue destruction. Since head shots and 
Structural wounding attempts are not usually 
advised by knowledgeable and authoritative pro- 
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fessionals, careful shot placement in the torso 
must be the prudent business gunner’s choice. 


TISSUE DESTRUCTION 

The only way to physiologically incapacitate 
someone with a shot to the torso with a business 
gun is to destroy sufficient tissue to eventually 
cause circulatory collapse. The business gun user 
can control the extent of tissue destruction, in part, 
by ammunition selection. It is not enough merely to 
use a good business gun; it must be “partnered” 
with the right ammunition. But what is the right 
ammunition? Certainly, for a business partnership, It 
is that ammunition that will provide the greatest like- 
lihood of immediate incapacitation with a torso hit. 

That sort of glib response is typical of what’s 
been dispensed for decades by “experts” to read- 
ers of firearms publications. It is both technically 
accurate and useless. What can someone really 
do with information like that? Most often he asks a 
gun store clerk or the local firing range “expert” to 
recommend the most effective ammunition. 
sometimes an industrious business gun user will 
research magazine articles, books, and industry 
reports, and even enroll in local firearms training 
classes in an attempt to learn more about the right 
ammunition. The result in any case is apt to be 
wrong. It is not because the gun stores, the 
“experts,” or the literature intends to mislead, but 
because ammunition misconceptions are like 
weeds—they’re hard to root out and tend to 
spread. It is therefore important to know what’s 
correct and what’s not. 


MUZZLE VELOCITY 
One of the most truth-resistant myths/miscon- 
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ceptions is the notion that, all else being equal, 
high muzzle velocity produces greater incapacita- 
tion. People seem to believe that “hot” ammuni- 
tion—ammunition with a comparatively high muz- 
zle velocity—is more likely to cause an incapacitat- 
ing wound than ammunition with a lower muzzle 
velocity. This fallacy is so extensive that certain 
ammunition is labeled “+P” and even “+P+” to des- 
ignate extra-fast loads. Usually such ammunition is 
suggested for, or restricted to, police use. 

To cause tissue destruction, a bullet must, in 
virtually all instances, actually contact the tissue 
itself. As stated in Chapter 1, stories of organs 
being destroyed and soft tissue being obliterated 
by “shock waves’ or other similar things simply are 
not true, at least as far as business ammunition is 
concerned. 

“Bullets . . . disrupt tissue in two 

dissimilar ways. They crush tissue that 
they strike during their penetration, 
and they may stretch surrounding tis- 
sue. The hole left by the tissue crush 
mechanism is clearly of primary clinical 
importance.” (Martin L. Fackler, M.D., 
Colonel U.S. Army; Ronald F. Bellamy, 
M.D.; and John A. Malinowski, B.S., 
“The Wound Profile: Illustration of the 
Missile-tissue Interaction,” The Journal 
of Trauma, January 1988, vol. 28, no. 
1, suppl., p. S21.) 

“A projectile crushes the tissue it 
strikes during penetration and it may 
impel surrounding tissue outward 
(centrifugally) from the missile path. 
Tissue crush causes what Is com-. 
monly called the permanent cavity; 
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tissue stretch is responsible for the 
temporary cavity.” (Martin L. Fackler, 
M.D., Colonel U.S. Army, “Concepts 
in Emergency and Critical Care— 
Wound Ballistics: A Review of 
Common Misconceptions,” Journal of 
the American Medical Association, 
May 1988, vol. 259, no. 18, p. 2731.) 

Many untrained and otherwise unreliable 
researchers place far too much importance on the 
temporary cavity. The temporary cavity (cavitation) 
caused by handgun bullets simply does not con- 
tribute anything significant to wounding insofar as 
rapid incapacitation is concerned. Colonel Fackler, 
in a letter to the editor of /nternational Defense 
Review, March 1988, states: 

“Cavitation can be dramatic in tissue simulants, 
but many body tissues are flexible and elastic. In 
the living animal, it has been shown that much of 
the energy spent in forming the temporary cavity 
can be absorbed with little residual damage. The 
more elastic tissues—bowel wall, lung, and mus- 
cle—suffer minimal permanent disruption compared 
to the relatively inelastic liver. Large blood vessels 
are also quite elastic and tolerate temporary cavity 
displacement well. Removal of a part of their wall by 
direct bullet impact, however, is not well tolerated.” 


FULL-METAL-JACKET (FMJ) BULLETS 


Copper-jacketed bullets appeared near the end 
of the nineteenth century. With them came the 
‘largest increase in projectile velocity in small-arms 
history” and a “marked decrease in soft-tissue dis- 
ruption.” (Fackler, “Concepts .. .” Supra, p. 2730.) 

The harder composition of these early (full- 
metal) jacketed bullets prevented them from 
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deforming as they entered and passed through 
soft tissue. As a result they penetrated relatively 
deeply, often going completely through the tissue 
and leaving relatively small permanent cavities. 
While perforating human targets with small holes 
iS quite satisfactory for battlefield encounters, it isn’t 
at all acceptable for business gun use. From a mili- 
tary standpoint it makes sense to avoid killing an 


Remington .45 Automatic +P 185-grain JHP. The “standard” 
(non +P) 185-grain JHP (Remington number R45AP2) ts about 
300 fps slower but actually penetrates deeper in ordnance 
gelatin. However, the cartridges and recovered bullets appear 
identical. 


Remington .45 
ACP 185-grain 
JHP (left) and 
CCI/Blazer 200- 
grain Lawman 
(right), sometimes 
called the “flying 
ashtray” because 
of its generous 
cavity. Despite its heavier weight, the Lawman fails to penetrate 
sufficiently deep to be considered a reliable business cartridge. 
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Winchester 
.40 Smith & 
Wesson (left) 
and Federal 
FBI Lite jack- 
eted hollow 
points (right). Both cartridges’ lead bullets and cavities can easily 
be seen, as can their copper jackets. 


enemy soldier if possible, because caring for a 
wounded soldier is a far greater burden on the 
enemy’s resources than burying (or even not burying) 
a dead one. It is a fortuitous coincidence from a mili- 
tary strategy standpoint that FMJ bullets are required 
by the Geneva Accords and NATO specifications for 
humanitarian reasons and public consumption. 


When a JHP 
fills with cer- 
tain materi- 
als, it can 
perform very 
much like a 
FMJ; it will 
deform only 
slightly or not 
at all and will 
tend to pene- 
trate relative- 
ly deep as a 
result. Here is 
a PMC 10mm 
170-grain 
JHP that struck the wood frame supporting a chronograph screen in 
the army’s Wound Ballistics Lab. It penetrated about as deep as 
PMC’s 200-grain FMJ bullet. 
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JACKETED HOLLOW POINT (JHP) BULLETS 


FMJs simply are not good enough as antiper- 
sonnel bullets. After World War II, development of 
handgun ammunition became more sophisticated. 
Hollow point bullets had existed before, but non- 
jacketed ones suffered from limitations similar to 
those of their round-nose predecessors. 

Ammunition manufacturers jacketed bullets to 
withstand the temperatures and pressures that 
nonjacketed bullets couldn’t; they made them hol- 
low points, expecting them to expand in tissue 
where FMJs would not. Good ideas in theory; they 
needed a bit more refinement in practice. 


EXPANSION 


When a hollow point bullet strikes a target, 
some of the substance of the target accumulates 
in the bullet’s mouth (hollow point). If the pressure 
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Winchester 9mm Parabellum (Luger) subsonic 147-grain JHP 
ammunition. The expanded bullet shown is typical; 147-grain 
subsonic JHPs expand very consistently. 
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rise accompanying that accumulation is sufficient 
to overcome the bullet’s integrity, it will deform in a 
roughly mushroom-like manner. Soft lead hollow 
points usually expand quite readily when fired from 
handguns into human tissue, but they expand 
quite early. Thus their resistance to travel through 
the tissue increases rapidly, and their penetration 
depth is correspondingly attenuated. 

At the relatively slow velocities of handgun 
ammunition, lead hollow points simply don’t work 
well. Some lead wadcutter bullets in revolver cal- 
ibers approach the minimum acceptable incapaci- 
tation potential, but revolvers are not good busi- 
ness guns. Wadcutter-type bullets are essentially 
cylindrical, with flat faces; they will not feed proper- 
ly in automatic pistols and thus cannot be consid- 
ered as a business partner. 

Jacketed hollow points are capable of striking a 
compromise between the nonexpansion of FMJs 
and the excessive expansion of soft lead hollow 


Peggi Bird preparing to fire a test shot into ordnance gelatin at 
the army’s Wound Ballistics Laboratory. She is using a SIG P220 


in .45 ACP caliber. 
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Bird shown a fraction of a second before firing. Note that she 
must fire the bullet through the openings in both wooden chrono- 
graph screen supports. There are two gelatin blocks, backed up 
by a large mass of Duxseal and a sand trap. 


Bird, an experienced shooter and firearms trainer, allows the SIG 
.45 auto to recoil unfettered during lab test. 
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Bird watches as Col. Fackler measures one of her shots. 


points. Before accurate and reproducible scientific 
testing methods existed, JHPs were fired into all 
manner of things, including but not limited to water 
containers, clay, wet magazines and newspapers, 
soap, duct sealant, and animals. Results from all 
these were sometimes compared to reports on 
human shootings. 

Unfortunately, the use of poor testing materials— 
Substances that do not correlate well to human tis- 
Sue—was not the only cause of misinformation 
about wounding effectiveness. “Scientific work 
demands hard choices, separating the valid from the 
unsound, the significant from the trivial, and the com- 
mon from the rare. When this is not done the flawed 
works pile up, greatly outnumbering the valid; repeti- 
tion compounds the problem and many are misled.” 
(Martin L. Fackler, M.D., Colonel U.S. Army, “Wound 
Ballistics Research of the Past Twenty Years: A 
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Giant Step Backwards,” Letterman Army Institute of 
Research, Division of Military Trauma Research, 
January 1990, p. 6.) Despite recent advances in the 
quality of wound ballistics testing and in the adequa- 
cy of resulting data dissemination, many today still 
remain misled about wounding effectiveness. 


Left to right, Winchester 9mm Parabellum subsonic 147-grain 
JHP, Winchester .40 S&W 180-grain JHP, and Federal 180-grain 
FBI Lite JHP. 


Ideally, JHPs will expand to about 1.5 times 
their original diameter when fired into tissue or 
valid tissue simulant (10-percent ordnance gelatin 
at 4°C). It is undesirable for a bullet to expand to 
more than 2.0 times the diameter, or to shorten 
(flatten) to less than 1.0 times the diameter. Bullets 
that overexpand lack sufficient penetration-depth 
potential. 


VELOCITY VS. EXPANSION 


When a JHP strikes a human target, it will 
expand if the pressure from tissue buildup is suffi- 
cient to overcome the bullet’s integrity. This 
requires a Significant amount of balancing during 
cartridge development: the bullet core and jacket 
must have just the right amount of resistance to 
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soft tissue at the velocity the bullet is traveling 
when it enters. 

Initial engineering by the bullet manufacturer 
addresses the problem on a fundamental level, but 
even here there’s some balancing to be done. The 
bullet can only be engineered within certain param- 
eters, those being within the acceptable velocity 
range for that particular type of ammunition. 

Once the bullet design and composition has 
been determined, fine tuning vis-a-vis expansion is 
performed. Essentially, small adjustments in veloc- 
ity are accomplished by varying the load’s powder 
charge. Here’s where the real trouble begins. 

Because of faulty testing and reporting, as well 
as a fundamental misunderstanding of what caus- 
es rapid incapacitation in humans, nearly everyone 
assumes that faster JHPs are better than slower 
ones. Well, in most cases, they are not. 


RELIABLE RAPID INCAPACITATION 


The reason “hotter” JHPs are usually not as 
good for business purposes is a simple but often 
overlooked fact: mere expansion isn’t the only 
requirement for reliable rapid incapacitation. 

Expansion correlates to tissue destruction; 
more expansion equals more tissue destruction, all 
else being equal. But here’s where most people go 
wrong. Tissue destruction, aS important as it Is, 
doesn’t contribute enough toward rapid incapacita- 
tion without sufficient penetration. 

That ts the reason so-called prefragmented 
ammunition like Glaser Safety Slugs and MagSafe 
don’t work well in soft tissue. The theory there is 
that bullets consisting of fragments contained in a 
jacket, rather than solid-core jacketed bullets, will 
create bigger wound cavities and thus be more 
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effective incapacitators. The first portion of the the- 
ory may well be correct; prefragmented ammuni- 
tion can create huge wound cavities. The problem 
is that the cavities, while volumetrically large, are 
quite shallow. Such shallow wound cavities may 
eventually prove fatal, but they don’t incapacitate 
the victim very rapidly. Colonel Fackler, in a letter 
published in the /nternational Defense Review, 
said that “. . . one of my colleagues asked me to 
draw on my experience as a combat surgeon and 
estimate the survival time of someone shot from 
the front in the mid-abdomen with [a Glaser Safety 
Slug]. My answer was ‘About three days, and the 
cause of death would be peritonitis.” 

It is also the reason that hotter JHPs generally 
perform better when slowed down a bit. For exam- 
ple, Remington makes the exact same round in two 


The author holding two Federal 10mm Hydra-Shok cartridges. 
The one on the left has had the post removed while the one on 
the right is unaltered. Tests reveal that Hydra-Shoks with their 
posts removed perform about the same as JHPs produced by 
other manufacturers, but with posts in place they are problematic. 
(Photo by Barrett L. Horne.) 
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185-grain JHP loadings. Their standard R45AP2 
has a muzzle velocity of 913 fps; the exact same 
cartridge loaded a little hotter (their +P, designated 
R45AP6) has a muzzle velocity of 1,036 fos. The 
increase of only 123 fps attenuates the round’s 
penetration sufficiently to drop it below the mini- 
mum acceptable penetration depth for business 
gun usage. The standard round penetrates to a 
depth of exactly 12 inches, whereas the “hotter” +P 
penetrates to a depth of only 11.4 inches. 


PENETRATION 


The most critical factor of wounding effective- 
ness (to achieve rapid incapacitation) is penetra- 
tion. Regardless of anything else, if the wound 
channel doesn’t extend deep enough to reach 
those body parts necessary to effectuate collapse, 
incapacitation—if it occurs at all—will not occur 
fast enough. 

“It is essential to bear in mind that the single 
critical factor remains penetration. While penetra- 
tion up to 18 inches is preferable, a handgun bullet 
must reliably penetrate 12 inches of soft body tis- 
sue ata minimum... .” (Patrick, supra, p. 11.) 

“The large blood vessels—aorta and vena 
cava—are located in the back of the abdominal 
cavity. Their average distance from the front of the 
abdomen is about 15 cm (6 in.).” (Fackler, 
International . . ., Supra, p. 369.) Of Course, even 
hefty people are not 12 to 15 inches thick, so why 
do we need ammunition capable of penetrating at 
least 12 inches in tissue simulant? The answer is 
that while sometimes we’re fortunate enough to get 
a clean, direct, unimpeded shot into an assailant’s 
chest, many times we’re not so lucky. Often, bullets 
have to get through heavy clothing, arms, and other 
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barriers before reaching vital areas. Additionally, 
assailants who force law-abiding business gun 
users to shoot them don’t advance straight and 
true. They bob and weave, usually as they’re run- 
ning forward and often with arms covering the best 
aiming points, generally presenting a very difficult 
target indeed. If they are not actually charging for- 
ward, they’re frequently turned sideways, angled, 
Kneeling, hunkered down, or otherwise twisted in 
some manner that makes surgical shot placement 
difficult, to say the least. 

The importance of sufficient penetration is well 
Known to knowledgeable and authoritative profes- 
sionals who actually put their lives on the line. 
There are many cases that illustrate just how vital 
penetration is to wounding effectiveness, but none 
as striking as the tragedy that occurred in Miami in 
April 1986. FBI SWAT agents were using 
Winchester Silvertip 9mm 115-grain JHPs in their 
guns. Agent Jerry Dove shot Michael Platt with 
one round, which passed through Platt’s arm and 
entered his chest. The bullet lacked sufficient pen- 
etration to reach Platt’s heart or large blood ves- 
sels in the mid-chest. Had it gone deep enough, 
this shot would more than likely have stopped him 
quickly. As it happened, however, Platt continued 
for several minutes; he killed two agents and 
wounded several others. He was attempting to 
drive away when another agent put a bullet into his 
head and ended the incident. 


OVERPENETRATION 
Those who mistakenly advocate lightweight, 
high-velocity ammunition often express concern 
about the possibility of overpenetration when using 
heavier, slower ammunition. Overpenetration, 
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sometimes called perforation, is when a bullet 
goes completely through a target and comes out 
the other side. The fear is that such a bullet will 
continue on to hit an innocent person. 

Any knowledgeable forensic pathologist can tell 
you that it is not uncommon to find a bullet just 
under the skin at the point of expected exit in a 
gunshot victim. This occurs far too often to be 
explained by chance alone. To learn more about 
this phenomenon, Marty Fackler designed some 
experiments and performed them in the army’s 
Wound Ballistics Lab. 

The tests used .45 ACP CCl/Speer 200-grain 
JHP bullets, which were first fired into bare 10-per- 
cent ordnance gelatin at 4°C. They penetrated to 
2/7 centimeters. (10.8 inches). Next, a gelatin block 
was shortened to a depth of only 17 centimeters. 
(6.8 inches). Then a section of skin from a swine 
Cadaver was mounted in a special wooden frame 
and affixed to the back of the shortened gelatin 
block. The same 200-grain .45 ACP JHPs were 
fired through the gelatin, but none penetrated the 
skin. These bullets, which expanded to an average 
of 20 centimeters (.8 inches, or .80 caliber), would 
have penetrated 10 centimeters (4 inches) farther 
had the skin not been there. Swine skin is similar to 
human skin, which is about four times thicker on 
the back than on the front of one’s torso. These 
experiments demonstrate that skin on the back of a 
torso poses a barrier equal to about 4 inches of soft 
tissue, a safety factor against overpenetration. 


WOUND-CHANNEL VOLUME 


We know that a bullet passing through tissue 
crushes it, creating a permanent cavity. The total 
length and diameter of this cavity (the hole made 
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by the bullet) is the wound-channel volume. The 
Wound-Channel Profiles chart in the Appendix 
provides a visual idea of what this looks like for the 
best business ammunition (wound profiles for two 
other popular types of ammunition are also includ- 
ed for comparison purposes). 

The Wound-Channel Volume Comparison 
chart, also in the Appendix, shows how the best 
business ammunition stack up against each other. 
Wound-channel volumes (WCV) have been calcu- 
lated for the Winchester .40 S&W, 10mm Federal 
FBI “Lite,” 10mm PMC 170-grain JHP, .45 ACP 
Remington 185-grain JHP, two 9mm Parabellum 
147-grain subsonic rounds, .41 AE Uzi brand 170- 
grain JHP, 10mm Federal Hydra-Shok 180-grain 
JHP, and 10mm Winchester 175-grain Silvertip 
hollow point (STHP). 


The author points to unaltered 10mm Federal Hydra-Shok bullet 
that veered sharply left and exited the gelatin block, ending up 
on the floor. (Photo by Barrett L. Horne.) 
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The author holds the Hydra-Shok bullet that left the gelatin block. 
This is typical of unaltered Hydra-Shok bullets recovered from 
ordnance gelatin. (Photo by Barrett L. Horne.) 


Four 10mm cartridges were included because 
1) the PMC round outperformed all other 10mm 
ammunition available; 2) the Hydra-Shok and 
Silvertip rounds have a certain (unwarranted) mys- 
tique associated with them and are included to 
illustrate how poorly they compare; and 3) the 
Federal FBI Lite round is different from standard 
10mm rounds, actually being more like the .40 
S&W (see Chapter 10), so it was included for per- 
formance comparison. The Remington .45 and Uzi 
.41 AE rounds are shown because, like the 10mm 
PMC, they outperformed all other .45 ACP and .41 
AE ammunition, respectively. The 9mm Parabellum 
147-grain subsonic cartridges by Winchester and 
American Ballistics (the only two on the market, 
except for Hydra-Shok, as this is written) perform 
identically, so those figures are for both. 

Wound-channel volume can be calculated math- 
ematically for any cartridge by the simple formula: 
WCV = mr2(p), where “WCV” is wound-channel vol- 
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ume; “nr” is 3.1416 | 
(the value for pi); | 
“r” ig one-half the E— 
expanded bullet's ~~ 
diameter; and “p” is * 
penetration depth. 
To calculate the | 
wound-channel 
volume for a partic- 
ular cartridge we'll 
use as an example 
the new .40 Smith 
& Wesson made 
by Winchester. The 
bullet expands to 


soos Caller Hh ord- Col. Fackler in his office at the U.S. 
nance gelatin; we'll army wound Ballistics Laboratory. 
halve that to get 


.328. Next we'll square .328 (multiply it by itself) to 
get .107584. Multiply that by 3.1416, the value for 
pi, to get .3379858. Finally, multiplying that answer 
by the penetration depth in ordnance gelatin of 
13.3 inches gives us a wound-channel volume of 
4.49521. As the bullet radius was expressed in 
caliber, which is the same as inches, and the pen- 
etration depth was also in inches, our answer is in 
cubic inches. 

The reason wound-channel volume is important 
is that with more tissue destruction there is more 
likelihood of significant blood loss. That means a 
greater expectation of rapid and reliable incapacita- 
tion. That is why today’s conventional wisdom advo- 
cates that a business gun user must continue to 
shoot until incapacitation is unequivocal. “Because 
incapacitation cannot be predicted, the Agent 
should keep on shooting as long as the individual 
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View of the army’s Wound Ballistics Laboratory. (Photo by 
Barrett L. Horne.) 


poses a threat. The shooter should not assume that 
one or two hits will incapacitate or stop the threat.” 
(“Weapons Advisory Committee Summary,” Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, Firearms Training Unit, 
Quantico, Virginia, 1987, p. 13.) 


Penetration is the most critical physiological 
factor in wounding effectiveness. Once at least a 
12-inch penetration depth in tissue is assured, 
maximum wound-channel volume is desirable. 
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i hree types of factors can con- 
tribute to incapacitating a gunshot 
victim: physical, physiological, and 
psychological. Of them, the latter is 
the most significant. Absent a central 
nervous system hit, there is no physi- 
cal or physiological reason fora 
shooting victim to be immediately 
incapacitated. Even with a fatal 

wound, blood loss 


OTA eee eiet—=e—) and other factors 


must lower blood 


Psychological pressure enough to 


curtail oxygenated 

Factors of blood supply to the 

7 brain sufficiently to 
Wounding incapacitate. 

Effectiveness But people shot in 


the torso do go down 
a Se instantly, and some- 
times they even die 
without a physiological cause. Just as 
important, psychological factors are 
also the primary cause of incapacita- 
tion failures from business gunshot 
wounds. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL REASONS FOR 
INCAPACITATION 


People who are shot go down for 
many reasons. Apart from the physio- 
logical, they include: 1) awareness of 
the injury; 2) fear of injury, pain, 
blood, or death; 3) intimidation by the 
weapon or the act of being shot; 4) 
preconceived notions of what people 
do when shot; and 5) the simple 
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desire to quit. Any of these can lead to instant 
incapacitation from minor or, in some cases, even 
no wounding at all. As stated, injury awareness, 
fear of injury or death, intimidation, and precon- 
ceived notions can also cause an incapacitation 
failure. The fifth factor, the desire to quit, must 
operate in the reverse—the desire must be to not 
quit—to cause an incapacitation failure. 


EFFECTS OF PAIN 


The effects of pain are a major determinant in 
incapacitation. Gunshot victims can go down or 
keep going depending on how they perceive and 
deal with pain. Some people are extremely fearful 
of pain, and even the contemplation of it affects 
them. Such people usually become severely 
impaired when they experience pain, or even 
when something happens to them that carries with 
it an expectation of significant pain. 

On the other hand, the effects of pain can be 
delayed following serious or even fatal injury, 
including a gunshot wound. The human organism 
has certain protective mechanisms for situations of 
this nature, such as the “fight-or-flight” syndrome. 
In this context pain is irrelevant to survival and 
therefore is often unconsciously suppressed until 
some later time. 

To be a factor in incapacitation, pain must be 
perceived. Once perceived, it must cause an emo- 
tional response. If there is no perception of pain, or 
if no emotional response to pain occurs, it plays no 
part whatsoever in incapacitation. 

lf the gunshot victim is unaware of pain, he or 
she may be unaware of the injury. If there is no 
awareness of the wound, there can be no stimuli 
to bring about a reaction. 
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NATURAL FACTORS AFFECTING 
INCAPACITATION 


Other natural factors working in combination or 
independently can contribute to a person continu- 
ing after gunshot injury. Extreme determination, a 
strong survival instinct or resolve, and sheer emo- 
tions such as rage or hate are chief among these. 

Epinephrine, known more commonly by its 
trade name Adrenalin, or its other chemical name, 
adrenaline, is a colorless, crystalline hormone of 
the adrenal gland. It is used medically as a heart 
stimulant, and both a vasoconstrictor and a bron- 
chodilator. Technically, it is also a muscle relaxant, 
but is not often used that way medically. A person 
under severe stress, such as a gunshot victim, 
commonly experiences an “epinephrine dump” that 
increases their heartbeat and blood pressure, 
among other things. 


INTRODUCED FACTORS AFFECTING 
INCAPACITATION 


In addition to natural factors, chemicals intro- 
duced into the body are a powerful influence that 
can prevent incapacitation. Various stimulants, 
narcotics, analgesics, anesthetics, or tranquilizers 
can all interfere with, delay, or prevent incapacita- 
tion. Such chemicals suppress pain or awareness 
of injury, or attenuate or eliminate concern about 
the injury. 

Dissociative drugs cause the individual under 
their influence to perceive himself as being outside 
his body. He is able to observe what’s happening 
to him in a detached manner. He experiences the 
things that happen to him, but as an outside 
observer, unaffected by them. He can continue to 
use his body for fighting or resisting. Cocaine, 
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PCP, and heroin are common examples of disso- 
Ciative drugs. 

A phenomenon similar to drug-induced dissoci- 
ation can occur solely from excess stress. Called 
excorporation, it produces much the same reaction 
as drug dissociation but, unless also accompanied 
by such things as an epinephrine dump, may not 
interfere with incapacitation. 


FIGHT-OR-FLIGHT SYNDROME 


The powerful role that psychological factors 
play in incapacitation is manifested by invocation 
of the “fight-or-flight” syndrome or reflex. Under 
extreme stress, the fight-or-flight syndrome caus- 
es the body to release large quantities of 
epinephrine, cortisol, aldosterone; similar chemi- 
cals called catecholamines, and other hormones. 
These reinforce and prolong the stress reaction. 
Certain blood vessels constrict while others 
expand as the circulatory system diverts blood 
away from skin surfaces, extremities, and diges- 
tive organs, and channels it to the large muscle 
groups, lungs, and heart. The heart and lungs 
work harder and faster to speed fresh nutrients to 
important tissues and clear away waste products 
from them. The spleen dumps more red blood 
cells to increase oxygen-carrying capability; the 
liver releases stored sugars to bolster energy. 
Blood pressure increases, muscles tense (espe- 
cially in the lower back, neck, and shoulders), and 
sweat glands activate to cool the body. 

“Eons ago, when human biology first emerged, 
cavemen experienced identical psycho-physiologi- 
cal reactions when they confronted dangerous wild 
animals. The arousal syndrome quickly prepared 
them either to fight the threat or take flight from it. 
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In that context stress responses were crucial to 
survival...” (Charles Remsberg, The Tactical 
Edge—Surviving High-Risk Patrol, Calibre Press, 
1987:) 

Dr. George Engel wrote a paper in 1971 that 
documented 171 accounts of persons who had 
died suddenly without physiological or physical 
cause. His paper was treated with great skepticism 
by the medical community, but today many doctors 
and researchers are embracing the concept of 
psychologically induced death. 

“Robert Eliot, a cardiologist and expert on sud- 
den death, recalls a series of five military inci- 
dents: ‘Air Force test pilots lost control of their air- 
craft and couldn't eject. Their electrocardiograms 
were being monitored from the ground. These 
people died before they hit the ground, and they 
died of fright.’” (Edward Dolnick, “Scared to 
Death,” Hippocrates, March/April 1989, p. 108.) 


ACTUAL CASES 


Massad Ayoob relates the case of Stan 
Robinson, a Cook County deputy sheriff who 
worked part time as a security guard at a Chicago 
Burger King restaurant. Aware of the high crime 
rate in the neighborhood where he moonlighted, 
Robinson carried a .44 Magnum and a smaller-cal- 
iber backup gun. On the job as a deputy, he was 
well acquainted with the physical aspects of gun- 
shot injury. He had spoken with numerous gunshot 
victims, had heard their descriptions of the burning 
sensations and other pain, and even imagined in 
great detail what it would be like to experience it 
himself. 

One day while in the Burger King kitchen, he 
heard the sounds of a robbery in progress out 
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front. Robinson went through the doors behind the 
counter and saw two armed robbers. One also 
saw him and fired a rifle directly at Robinson’s 
midsection from about fifteen feet. Robinson saw 
the muzzle flash and staggered backward. He felt 
the impact of the rounds that were fired at him. 

Determined to survive, he fired at and hit one of 
the criminals with his .44, then dropped it as he fell 
to a sitting position on the floor, his back resting 
against the polished aluminum refrigerator doors. 
He held his hands against the place where the rifle 
bullets had entered his body to inhibit the loss of 
blood. He could feel the intense burning pain of his 
wounds and worked hard to remain conscious until 
the paramedics arrived. 

When the medics came he was still conscious, 
but in severe pain. He was able to describe the 
Cause and nature of his wounds, and they wasted 
no time getting him loaded into the ambulance. On 
the way to the hospital they began examining him. 
He was in shock; he was clammy with increased 
heart rate and lowered blood pressure. But they 
were unable to find any physical evidence of gun- 
shot wounds. He was thoroughly examined, and it 
was determined that he had not been shot, nor 
had he been injured in any way. 

It was determined that his mind was condi- 
tioned to expect certain things to happen if he 
were ever shot. That, coupled with the fact that he 
believed no one could miss shooting at such a 
close distance with a shoulder-fired weapon, 
caused him to react physically as if he had been 
shot. His mind had convinced his body it was 
wounded when in actuality it was not. Had it not 
been for his equally strong survival instinct, he 
might have died, entirely from psychological caus- 
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es. (Personal conversation with Massad Ayoob, 
August 16, 1990, relating to me this account, as 
previously reported in American Handgunner.) 

Stan Robinson's is not the only case on record 
where psychological factors alone incapacitated a 
gunshot victim. A young man in his early twenties 
was shot through the biceps of his left arm with a 
.22-caliber handgun. Although the through-and- 
through wound was not severe, certainly not fatal, 
the young man nevertheless died on the spot. 
Police and paramedics assumed he must have 
suffered a heart attack, but an autopsy revealed 
no such thing had occurred. In fact, there was no 
physiological reason for the young man’s death. 
His mother later told investigators that all his life 
growing up in the ghetto the young man had talked 
of his fear of getting shot. He was not only terribly 
fearful of it, he was convinced he would die from a 
gunshot wound. Evidently that’s what happened; 
he died of a gunshot wound, but from psychologi- 
cal causes, not physiological ones. 


.. . [i]t appears that many people 
are predisposed to fall down when 
shot. This phenomenon is indepen- 
dent of caliber, bullet, or hit location, 
and is beyond the control of the 
shooter. It can only be proven in the 
act, not predicted. It requires only two 
factors to be effected: a shot and cog- 
nition of being shot by the target. 
Lacking either one, people are not at 
all predisposed to fall down and don't 
.. . The causative factors are most 
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likely psychological in_ origin. 
Thousands of books, movies, and 
television shows have educated the 
general population that when shot, 
one is supposed to fall down. (Special 
Agent Urey W. Patrick, “Handgun 
Wounding Factors and Effectiveness,” 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
Firearms Training Unit, FB! Academy, 
Quantico, Virginia, 1989, p. 13.) 


The importance of psychological factors in 
wounding effectiveness must not be ignored. Not 
only are they more significant than physical and 
physiological factors, they can affect whether or 
not someone shot with a business gun will be 
immediately incapacitated or will persist as a 
threat. 


SECTION TWO 


A s the nineteenth century turned 


into the twentieth, firearms designer 
Georg Luger came forth with a pistol 
that he had refined from an earlier 
Borchardt. Originally called the 
Parabellum-Pistole, System Borchardt- 
Luger, the pistol (and its accompany- 
ing cartridge) was submitted to the 
Swiss trials at Berne in 1899. At that 

time, undoubtedly 


Olean —eemelelem influenced by Hugo 


Borchardt and Paul 
Mauser, Luger cham- 
bered his pistol for 


the bottlenecked 
Parabellum high-velocity 7.65mm 


Parabellum cartridge. 


Pistols It became known as 


the Luger, or Para- 


Se 


Parabellum de- 
rives from the Latin phrase, S/ vis 
pacem para bellum, which translates 
to the English, “If you want peace, 
prepare for war.” 

Reportedly, the military in LUger’s 
native Germany wanted a pistol 
chambered in a larger, more effective 
round, so in 1902 he simply “necked 
up” the 7.65mm (.30 Luger) to 9 mil- 
limeters and submitted his pistol in 
that caliber. The German navy select- 
ed the Model 1904 Marine Model two 
years later. 

In 1908, the Luger was adopted by 
the Wehrmacht. It was thereafter 
often referred to as the Pistole 08 


A Luger pistol. 


Luger with “slide” partially back. 


(later simply P08). The 9mm Parabellum cartridge 
was called Pistolenpatronen 08. Today in the 
United States the cartridge is known as the 9mm 
Luger, 9x19mm, and 9mm NATO, as well as 9mm 
Parabellum. | 

The years between World Wars | and II saw lit- 


Luger viewed from top, “slide” all the way back. 


tle developmental activity of 9mm pistols except 
for 1935, a year of extraordinary activity. Designer 
Aimo Lahti’s new namesake pistol was adopted by 
his native Finland, and the excellent Polish 
Radom, or VIS, appeared (it was remarkable for its 
then-unique slide-mounted hammer drop and the 
fact that it had no safety other than a grip style like 
that found on Colt’s Model 1911). 

The most notable firearms event of 1935, how- 
ever, was the Browning Hi-Power’s introduction by 
Fabrique Nationale (FN). What was then known as 
the Model 1935—John Moses Browning’s last pis- 
tol design—was actually the outgrowth of another 
similar semiautomatic pistol. In early 1923, 
Browning learned that the French Ministry of War 
was looking for a 9mm Parabellum pistol with a 
large magazine capacity. He completed the 
unnamed, never-produced 9mm pistol first, then 
the Model 1935 in June of 1923. The patent was 
awarded in 1927 and the Model 1935 was first pro- 
duced in 1935. Variations of the original Hi-Power, 
still in production today, are abundant (more 
details below). 

In 1947 the SIG P210 was introduced, initiating 
a line of pistols (many in 9mm Parabellum; e.g., 
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P220, P225, P226, and P228) thought by many to 
be the world’s best. 

Today many 9mm handguns are available, but 
this chapter will dwell on only a relative few 
because not all 9mm guns are business guns. 
Some are chambered for one of the nine, ten, or 
eleven 9mm cartridges other than 9mm 
Parabellum (see page 132); of those chambered 
for 9mm Parabellum, some are unsuitable as busi- 
ness guns. An in-depth discussion of 9mm busi- 
ness ammunition can be read in Chapter 9, which 
names and describes the “other” 9mm cartridges, 
and explains why they aren’t included as business 
ammunition. 

Among the multitude of handguns chambered 
for 9mm Parabellum, only a relatively few are cor- 
rectly considered business guns. None of the 9mm 
Parabellum revolvers qualify; likewise those semi- 
autos known to be afflicted with reliability problems 
or tactically cumbersome operational constraints. 

Of the four-dozen-plus 9mm Parabellum busi- 
ness guns available, only those remarkable for 
their excellence or something especially unique 
are elaborated upon. 


BERETTA 92 SERIES 


In Mussolini’s Italy of the late 1930s, Pietro 
Beretta designed a pistol that would evolve into 
today’s 92 series, including the 92F, 92FC, 92FS, 
92SB, and M9. 

Development was suspended during World 
War II, but in the postwar era it became clear the 
military was leaning toward full-sized 9mm 
Parabellum pistols. After the war Beretta intro- 
duced the Model 1951, a very successful gun that 
was known in the United States as the Brigadier. It 
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Three Model 92 Berettas. Top to bottom, an original Model 92 
(note the frame-mounted safety and magazine release at lower 
rear corner of magazine well), a Model 92S (this version has the 
slide-mounted safety, but retains the old-style magazine 
release), and a Model 92F (slide mounted safety and “conven- 
tional” American-style magazine release). 


was selected for use by the prestigious Israeli 
armed forces, the Egyptian army, and the Nigerian 
police force. 

The Model 1951 was single-action-only, had an 
8-round magazine, and a lateral cross-bolt-type 
safety button located on the frame near the 
beavertail recurve of the grip. These deficiencies 
became serious liabilities in the mid-1970s, so 
Beretta redesigned the pistol and came out with 
the Model 92 in 1976. With only a few modifica- 
tions, the M9 was created for the U.S. service pis- 
tol test trials in the early 1980s. As most gun 
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The Model 92F (left) and original Model 92 (right). Note the tacti- 
cally superior matte finish on the 92F, as well as the serrated 
backstrap. 


Clockwise from right, the original Model 92, the 92F, and the 
92S. Compare the safeties and magazine releases. 


enthusiasts know, it was selected to replace the 
Colt Model 1911A1 Government Model. 

The original Model 92 had a frame-mounted, 
lever-type safety that appeared to function the 
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same as the Colt Government Model’s, allowing a 
“cocked and locked” carry. But the Model 92’s safe- 
ty functioned differently internally; the 1911A1’s 
safety physically blocked the firing pin, but the 92’s 
safety blocked only the sear linkage to the hammer. 
Also, it could be fired double action from a hammer- 
down-on-a-loaded-round configuration, but had no 
hammer-drop device. Next, Beretta came out with 
the Model 92S, which had a slide-mounted safety 
that locked both the hammer and the firing pin, a 
hammer drop, and other improvements. A little 
more evolution and finally Beretta ended up with 
the Model 92F and successors. 

The 92 series includes the well-known Beretta 
open slide that is a significant contributor to the 
excellent reliability of many Beretta models. And, 
as with all currently manufactured Berettas, overall 
quality is superb. 

The 92F has a 15-round magazine; the 92FC, 
92FS, and 92SB have 13-, 15-, and 8-round mag- 
azines, respectively. In that order, they weigh 34.0, 
31.5, 34.0, and 30.8 ounces; and have barrel/over- 
all lengths of 4.9/8.5, 4.3/7.8, 4.9/8.5, and 4.3/7.8 
Inches. 


BROWNING HI-POWER 


Also called the Browning 9mm Parabellum, 
P35, GP Mle 35, and Model 1935, it was John 
Moses Browning’s last pistol development. Patent 
application was made in 1923, and U.S. Patent 
Number 1,618,510 was granted in 1927, three 
months after Browning’s death on November 26, 
1926. The pistol was first produced in 1935 as the 
Model 1935. Still in production, the Hi-Power is the 
most widely distributed pistol in the Western world. 

It was the first of the “Wondernines’—9mm 


Browning Hi-Power. All the rounds of Winchester 1 47-grain sub- 
sonic JHP ammunition shown with it will fit into the pistol. 


WMI HESTER 
WINCHESTER - 
mm LUGER 
SUBSONIC 
147 yw. JACKETED-CONTROLLED EXPANSS 


$: 


Browning Hi-Power’s double-column high-capacity magazine. 
This pistol is fitted with nonstandard wrap-around neoprene 


grips. 
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Parabellum pistols with high-capacity (usually dou- 
ble-column) magazines. The Hi-Power’s magazine 
capacity is 13 rounds. It weighs 32 ounces and 
has barrel/overall lengths of 4.66/7.75 inches. 

Although different in some ways from 
Browning’s most famous design, the Colt 
Government Model, the Hi-Power is still a single- 
action pistol. Fabrique Nationale listed a double- 
action version in their 1985 catalog but as of this 
writing have never produced it. 

Although generally a good business gun, widely 
used all over the world, the Hi-Power has a maga- 
zine safety, a device that renders the pistol unable 
to fire unless the magazine is firmly seated. A mag- 
azine safety is a tactical liability because 1) some- 
times the magazine release is inadvertently activat- 
ed by the user, which would be disastrous at a criti- 
cal time; and 2) during an extended confrontation, 
well-trained business gun users avoid running their 
pistols dry, opting instead to replace the empty 
magazine with a full one when there is still a round 
left in the chamber. The purpose of this tactic is to 
avoid putting oneself in the position of having an 
empty gun at a crucial moment. Obviously, a mag- 
azine safety frustrates this tactic, as one could not 
fire a chambered round with the magazine 
removed from the gun. 


GLOCK 


Glocks burst upon the world of firearms in 
1983, and that world will never be the same. Never 
has there been a pistol so revolutionary, so contro- 
versial, yet so widely accepted so quickly. Massad 
Ayoob said, in the September 1990 Guns 
Magazine report on Glocks: “A 1989 report indicat- 
ed that some 41 percent of cops who switch to 
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A Glock Model 19 with a Model 17 “+2” magazine, giving the little 
pistol a 20-round capacity. 


The Glock Model 19 with a Model 19 “+2” magazine. Configured 
this way, it has a capacity of 18 rounds. 
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The Glock Model 19 shown with a Model 17 “+2” magazine (top) 
and a Model 19 “+2” magazine (bottom). 


autos buy the Glock 9mm, making it the clear 
front-runner in a fast-moving market.” 

To understand just how and why Glock pistols 
have taken the world by storm, it’s necessary to 
know how it all began. In Austria there was an 
engineer and manufacturer of commercial appli- 
ances, entrenching tools, and such military para- 
phernalia as bayonets. He specialized in design- 
Ing, engineering, and manufacturing products from 
a durable Plasticine substance known as Polymer 
2. His work was so ingenious he was awarded six- 
teen patents. His name was Gaston Glock. 

Word of Glock’s expertise with Polymer 2 
spread; soon several firearms manufacturers 
asked him to fabricate Polymer 2 frames for their 
advanced military pistol designs. He declined all 
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A Glock Model 19 with Armson Trijicon night sights and a 17- 
round “+2” magazine. The cartridges on the left are American 
Ballistics 147-grain subsonic JHPs; on the right are Winchester 
147-grain subsonic JHPs. 


comers, but decided to build one himself. Before 
the year was out a Glock prototype not only exist- 
ed, it had bested all other contenders in the 
Austrian military pistol trials. Gaston Glock’s revo- 
lutionary new gun was about to stun the firearms 
world. The initial Austrian military order of 25,000+ 
pistols was just the beginning. 

When asked what Is so revolutionary about 
Glocks, most people quickly respond, “They're 
plastic!” That Glock pistols are constructed partly 
from plastic is probably one of the least remark- 
able things about them. But thanks to the likes of 
Jack Anderson and other irresponsible journalists, 
Glocks have been branded as “terrorist pistols” 
and cited as being able to slip undetected through 
airport X-ray devices. 
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Once the media-induced hysteria gained 
momentum, facts didn’t matter; the truth had little 
impact and was afforded no merit. No one in the 
media would listen when told that a Glock pistol— 
83-percent steel by weight—has more steel than 
some police-type revolvers. Assertions that Glocks 
had sufficient barium blended into the polymer to 
ensure that purely plastic parts would show up on 
X-ray machines were ignored. Nevertheless, it is 
irrefutable that Glocks cannot escape detection by 
airport X-ray devices. 

Glock’s trigger system is entirely unique. No 
other firearm has anything like it. Glock describes 
it thus: “All Glock pistols fire in a smooth double- 
action mode only, with a constant pull of the trigger 
from the first to the last shot.” This is tactically sig- 
nificant and very advantageous for a business 
gun. 

Glocks have no hammer and sear as found in 
most conventional pistols, nor do Glocks function 
in the conventional manner. When in battery (slide 
fully forward) and loaded, the pistol is “half 
cocked.” This means the trigger safety protrudes 
from the trigger face, the firing pin safety blocks 
the firing pin’s ability to travel forward enough to 
contact the primer, and the firing pin spring is half 
tensioned. 

Taking up the trigger slack (rearward travel of 
about two-tenths of an inch) releases the internal 
safeties. The trigger bar is behind the safety ramp, 
the firing pin safety is disengaged, and the firing 
pin is fully tensioned. Further rearward trigger 
movement causes the trigger bar to actuate the 
connector, which in turn releases the firing pin, 
allowing it to travel forward into the chamber. 

As the slide cycles, driven rearward by recoil 
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force, then forward again by spring force, the trig- 
ger is reset (returned to its most forward position), 
the trigger bar is pushed onto the safety ramp, the 
firing pin safety engages, and the firing pin is half 
tensioned. 

Glock pistols have only thirty-three components, 
including all magazine parts. That is astonishing 
considering that most pistols and many revolvers 
have at least twice that many. Moreover, Glocks 
have but two pins and no screws. Conventional 
firearms are generally equipped with screws and 
pins galore, often to a nightmarish extent. 

Field stripping is quite simple and easy to 
accomplish. First, make the gun safe by assuring 
that it is empty: remove the magazine, empty the 
chamber, and double-check it. Slide removal is 
quick and accomplished without difficulty, as is dis- 
mantling its major component parts (recoil spring, 
guide rod, and barrel). That’s it. There’s no further 
dismantling necessary and, in fact, none is permit- 
ted unless you are a graduate of the Glock 
Armorer’s Course. 

Reassembly is just aS easy. There’s no fiddling 
about with slide stop pins and pivoting links as with 
1911-type semiautos, and there’s no barrel bush- 
ing to struggle with either. Simply reassemble the 
slide components, fit the slide onto the frame rails, 
and push it more than .12 inch (3 millimeters) into 
recoil to lock everything into place. 

The first Glock pistol, dubbed the Model 17 
because its patent was Gaston’s seventeenth, was 
the young firm’s only firearm for five years. It is still 
built and sold and is as popular as ever. 

The Glock 17 has a standard magazine capaci- 
ty of 17 rounds, but an optional “+2” magazine ups 
the capacity to 19 rounds. The pistol weighs 23.99 
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ounces empty, including magazine. Barrel and 
overall lengths are 4.49 and 7.21 inches, respec- 
tively. 

In 1988 the Model 19 was introduced. It is .47 
inch shorter, both in barrel and overall length, than 
the Model 17. The only other dimensional differ- 
ence is that the grip is .24 inch shorter. 

Both the standard and the “+2” Model 19 maga- 
zines hold 2 rounds less than their Model 17 coun- 
terparts. Model 17 magazines work in Model 19 
pistols, however, and many business gun users 
carry a Model 19 “+2” magazine installed, and a 
Model 17 “+2” magazine as their spare. Such an 
arrangement provides a total of 37 rounds in the 
gun or at the ready: not bad for one of the most 
compact, lightweight versions of a full-sized busi- 
ness gun. 


HECKLER & KOCH P7M13 


In the 1950s, in the old plant at Oberndorf- 
Neckar, West Germany, where Mauser once man- 
ufactured its famous firearms, the firm of Heckler & 
Koch (H&K) began producing some rather innova- 
tive guns. They started with the G3 military rifle 
that is still produced today in various improved ver- 
sions. Their MP5 series of submachine guns may 
well be the world’s best. But their handguns, of 
which there have been only four basic designs, are 
more relevant to the topic at hand. 

The HK4, an improved version of the old 
Mauser HSc, was their first handgun. The largest 
caliber it was offered in was 9mm Kurz (.380 
ACP), the others being .22 LR, .25 ACP, and .32 
ACP. It was marketed in the United States com- 
plete with four barrels and four magazines, one in 
each caliber; conversion was quick and easy. 


A Heckler & Koch P7 held in “uncocked” mode. Note Peggi'’s 
middle, ring, and little fingers are resting on the “squeeze cocker” 
(cocking lever) but have not squeezed it. 


The same H&K P7, but here Peggi has cocked it. Note the 
“squeeze cocker” is depressed and the cocking indicator is pro- 
truding from the rear of the slide. 
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Next came the VP70Z, a rather innovative busi- 
ness gun for its time, featuring such things as a 
sliding double-action-only trigger, a striker instead 
of a hammer, a plastic receiver, and an 18-round 
magazine. Offered in 9mm Parabellum, this pistol 
sold poorly and was discontinued in 1984, along 
with the HK4 and the P9 series. 

The P9 series was designed to be convertible 
between service and competition configurations. 
Like other H&K pistols, the P9s had their share of 
innovations, among them a slide-mounted safety 
and a decocking lever on the frame similar to that 
found on SIGs. That combination is unique, but the 
P9 decocking lever could also recock the pistol to 
single action. While this may be beneficial for com- 
petition, it is a potential liability for business use. 

The P7s produced by H&K come in two vari- 
eties: 8-round single column magazine, and 13- 
round double column magazine. Other than 
accommodations for that difference, the pistols are 
virtually the same. 

The single-action P7’s most remarkable feature 
is the squeeze cocker, a lever that actually consti- 
tutes the entire front strap, running from the trigger 
guard down to the magazine well. It’s hinged at the 
bottom and angled to protrude more at the top, 
providing a comfortable shape to grasp. 
Squeezing the lever cocks the pistol to single 
action, relaxing pressure on the lever decocks it. 
There are no external safeties; none are neces- 
sary. The P7 cannot be discharged unless and 
until about fifteen pounds of pressure is applied to 
the squeeze cocker. 

The P7M13 is compact, but being all steel it’s 
fairly heavy, especially when loaded with 14 
rounds. Although fully 2 inches shorter than the 
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Beretta 92F, its 40 ounces makes it 6 ounces heav- 
ier. It is 6.54 inches long, with a 4.13-inch barrel. 

H&K is able to build the P7s so short and com- 
pact because, for the most part, they employ a 
blowback design that needs no locking lugs, lock- 
ing blocks, or locking rollers. Blowback actions 
produce considerable felt recoil, and the P7 would 
hit the shooter’s hand hard were it not for the fact 
that H&K designed a unique gas-retarding system 
to soften it. 

The P7 is an unusual business gun that takes 
some getting used to. But it is relatively reliable, of 
extremely high-quality construction, and practical, 
although a little pricey. If the latter isn’t a factor, the 
P7 bears investigation as a business gun. 


SIG-SAUER 
In the late 1930s, the Swiss firearms manufac- 
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Standard P220 (top), 
modified P220 (bot- 
tom). The modified pis- 
tol is electroless nickel- 
plated, has Armson 
Trijicon night sights, 
hammer spur re- 
moved, trigger face 
smoothed and re- 
shaped, and action 
smoothed. Pistolsmith- 
ing was done by TJ’s 
Custom Gunsmithing 
of Ontario, California. 


Another view of the two P220s. Note the smoothed, rounded trig- 
ger on the modified pistol (left), and the standard pistol’s sharp- 
edged, serrated trigger (right). 


turer Schweizerische Industrie-Gesellschaft, more 
commonly known as SIG, acquired the rights to 
certain pistol designs of one Charles Petter. 
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Standard pistol’s hammer (left) and the modified pistol’s bobbed 
hammer (right), both cocked to single-action mode. 


P220 (.45 ACP) on left, P226 (9mm Parabellum) on right. 


Finally, in the late 1940s, it came out with the 9mm 
Parabellum P210. The advanced and innovative 
Petter-SIG features on the P210 are abundant 
and, except for the 8-round capacity, the pistol 
might be a viable business gun yet today. 

Partly because of the prohibitive Swiss tariffs 
and firearms export restrictions, and partly 
because SIG wanted to enter the early 1970s test 
trials to select pistols for several West German 
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P226 with double-column magazine (left) and P225 with single- 
column magazine (right). 


Same comparison with magazines in place. 


police agencies, SIG formed an agreement with 
the German J.P. Sauer und Sohn firearms manu- 
facturer. They produced the SlG-Sauer P220, a 
German-manufactured 9mm Parabellum pistol of 
Swiss design. 

To date, more than 100,000 P220s have been 
produced. The P220 first came to the United 
States as the Browning BDA, imported in .45 ACP 
and .38 Super as well as 9mm Parabellum. Today 
i's imported by SIGArms as the P220. The P225, 
a compact version of the P220 intended for con- 
cealed carry; the P226, a high-capacity 
Wondernine; and the P228, a compact version of 
the P226, are also imported by SIGArms. 
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Left side of slide bears Browning markings. 
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Same pistol, right side of slide bears SIG-Sauer markings. 


The P226 was designed for the U.S. service 
pistol trials in the early 1980s. It tied with the 
Beretta 92F in all aspects except price, so it lost 
out to the Italian pistol. 

The P220 in 9mm Parabellum has a magazine 
capacity of 9 rounds; the P226 and P228 have 
15- and 13-round magazine capacities respec- 
tively. In the above order they weight 28.25, 
26.50, and 29.10 ounces and have barrel/overall 
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lengths of 4.375/7.75, 4.40/7.75, and 3.86/7.08 
inches. 


SMITH & WESSON 


Although the 9mm Parabellum cartridge was 
Known and used in Europe and other parts of the 
world since about the turn of the century, it was not 
seen much in the United States until after World 
War II when returning military personnel brought 
home 9mm Parabellum pistols as war booty. 


Smith & Wesson Model 59, the first high-capacity 9mm 
Parabellum pistol produced in the United States. 


Lugers had been imported in small numbers for 
years, but until the early 1950s no U.S. manufac- 
turer had offered a gun in 9mm Parabellum. 

When the United States joined NATO after the 
war, some consideration was given to American 
military forces adopting the 9mm Parabellum for 
pistols and submachine guns in an effort to stan- 
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dardize with its allies. C.R. Hellstrom, then in 
charge of Smith & Wesson (S&W), instructed his 
designers to produce a 9mm Parabellum pistol. In 
the early 1950s, the company came out with the 
Model 39. 

The Model 39 was not only the first American 
pistol produced in 9mm Parabellum, it was also 
the first to have a double-action trigger. Following 
his election as president of Smith & Wesson in 
1946, C.R. Hellstrom asked the company’s chief 
designer, Joe Norman, to develop a 9mm 
Parabellum pistol that was capable of firing double 
action on the first shot; thereafter, the cycling of 
the slide would leave the hammer cocked (in sin- 
gle-action configuration) unless and until the 


Smith & Wesson Model 59 (top) and Third Generation Model 
5926 (bottom). 
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decocking lever was used to lower it back into 
double action (some today call this “selective dou- 
ble action”; the old Bren Ten brochure called it 
“selective single-double-action”). The prototype 
was completed about two years later and the com- 
pany set about pursuing law enforcement and mili- 
tary contracts for the gun. 

The government requested that the pistol be 
supplied in single-action-only configuration and, in 
1953, the factory complied, sending five test pis- 
tols to the U.S. Army at the Springfield Armory. 
Nothing ever came of S&W’s efforts to sell the pis- 
tol to the government. 

In 1954, Smith & Wesson actually began pro- 
duction on the pistol, once again in selective dou- 
ble-action configuration. But because they wished 
to capture some law enforcement sales, and 
being dubious about the marketing potential of 
the selective double-action configuration, they 
also produced it as a single-action-only pistol. On 
December 13, 1954, prototypes in both selective 
double-action and single-action-only configura- 
tions (predecessors of the Model 39 and Model 
44, respectively) were shipped to law enforce- 
ment for evaluation. The single-action-only pistol 
(the Model 44) was listed in Smith & Wesson’s 
catalog until August 1959, although none were 
ever built other than the original ten test pistols. 
The selective double-action pistol (the Model 39) 
was produced until 1982. 

Model 39s were built with either steel or alloy 
frames. They had an 8-round magazine and 
weighed 28 ounces. Not only was it the first 
American pistol in double action, it was the first to 
have a decocking lever integral with the safety. As 
do most S&W pistols even to this day, the Model 
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39 also came with a magazine safety that discon- 
nected the hammer/trigger linkage. 

Fifteen to twenty years after the introduction of 
the Model 39, the law enforcement community 
began to realize that the standard police-type 
revolver was inadequate. The Colt Government 
Model was considered unacceptable by some, 
mainly because a cocked and locked semiauto in 
a duty holster was thought to present a poor public 
image and/or an excessive safety risk. The Model 
39, unlike the Colt, presented neither of these. 

In the late 1960s the Illinois State Police adopt- 
ed the Model 39; soon law enforcement agencies 
all over the country had followed suit. The Colt 
Government Model was accepted about equally 
well by law enforcement. Despite their remarkable 
(for the times) acceptance, the two pistols never 
threatened to unseat the revolver as law enforce- 
ment’s standard sidearm. 

In the very early 1970s the need for increased 
magazine capacity was being recognized. The 
Browning Hi-Power, it was noted, had a double- 
column magazine with a 13 (or sometimes 14) 
round capacity. Smith & Wesson rose to the occa- 
sion in 1971 by introducing the Model 59. Based 
on a pistol previously produced covertly for the 
Navy SEALs during the Vietnam fracas, it used a 
new frame mated to a Model 39 slide. 

In 1981, Smith & Wesson announced the first 
of its Second Generation semiautos. Models 439, 
539, and 639 were based on the Model 39 in alloy, 
carbon steel, and stainless steel, respectively. This 
was also true for the 459, 559, and 659. The 4XX 
and 5XX pistols were also available in nickel-plat- 
ed versions. All had adjustable rear sights and 
ambidextrous safeties. 
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The 4XX and 6XX pistols sold well, but the 539 
and 559 did not. In 1983 they quietly disappeared 
from the Smith & Wesson catalog. 

The factory was well aware that gunsmiths had 
for some time been using the Models 39 and 59 as 
the basis for creating compact custom semiautos. 
Recognizing the public’s interest, Smith & Wesson 
introduced the Model 469 as the factory’s entry 
into the race for small, concealable 9mm 
Parabellum pistols. 


Third Generation 
Smith & Wesson 
pistols, top to 
bottom, Model 
4006, Model 

© 5926, and Model 


Smith & Wesson’s line of pistols has grown to 
immense size. Presently, S&W is into its Third 
Generation pistols, announced in 1989. Third 
Generation pistols are yet more advanced than 
their predecessors, and even since their introduc- 
tion there has been further evolution: the 10XX 
and 40XX series have been added. Smith & 
Wesson, under the leadership of Steve Melvin, is 
one of today’s more progressive firearms manu- 
facturers. 
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Smith & Wesson Third Generation model num- 
ber codes seem rather cryptic, but they are really 
not difficult to understand once explained. With 
thanks to Roy Jinks of Smith & Wesson, here’s the 
system: 

The first two digits signify caliber, e.g, 39, 59, 
and 69 = 9mm Parabellum; 10 = 10mm; 40 = .40 
S&W; and 45 = .45 ACP. 

The third digit signifies barrel length, e.g.: O = 
standard length; 1 = compact length; 2 = standard 
length, D/L model; 3 = compact length, D/L model; 
4 = standard length, D/A model; 5 = compact 
length, D/A model; 6 = nonstandard length; 7 = 
nonstandard length, D/L model; and 8 = nonstan- 
dard length, D/A model. The exceptions are 
Models 6904 and 6906, which are 9mm 
Parabellum compact-length pistols with alloy/stain- 
less steel and stainless steel/stainless steel 
frame/slide material, respectively; their model 
numbers should have a 1 in the third digit position. 

The fourth digit signifies frame/slide material, 
e.g.: 3 = alloy/stainless steel; 4 = alloy/carbon 
steel; 5 = carbon steel/carbon steel; 6 = stainless 
steel/stainless steel; and 7 = stainless steel/carbon 
steel. 

Model designation and feature abbreviations 
are: D/L = decocking lever model; NLC = Novack 
LoMount Carry sights; SB = straight backstrap; CA 
= clear anodized; NS = night sights; LS = 
LadySmith model; and D/A = double-action-only 
model (see the Appendix for tabular presentation 
of Smith & Wesson model number codes). 

Third Generation 9mm Parabellum pistols are 
designated the 39XX, 59XX, and 69XX series. The 
39XX series pistols have 8-round magazines, the 
59XX series have 14-round magazines, and the 
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69XX series have 12-round magazines. Twenty- 
round magazines are available for the double-col- 
umn 59XX and 69XX series guns. The 10XX 
series pistols have 9-round magazines and the 
45XX series pistols have 8-round magazines, 
except the little .45s—such as the Model 4536— 
which have 7-round magazines. 

Third Generation Smith & Wesson business 
guns are a vast improvement over earlier versions, 
but there are still some bothersome features. 
Particularly troublesome is the magazine safety. 
No true professional could be comfortable with 
such a device on a business gun. By disconnect- 
ing the hammer/trigger linkage when there’s no 
magazine in the gun, the magazine safety renders 
the hapless shooter defenseless during magazine 
changes, if the magazine fails to seat properly, or if 
it becomes unseated inadvertently. 

Also, many firearms professionals dislike Smith 
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A close look at Smith & Wesson’s “traditional” slide-mounted 
safety/decocker. 
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A close look at Smith & Wesson’s “SIG-Sauer-style” decocking 
lever. Note the serrated hammer top, capable of being gripped 
and pulled into single-action mode when the pistol is decocked, 
as shown. 


A close look at Smith & Wesson’s double-action-only configura- 
tion. Note the hammer is smooth and cannot be eueped and 
pulled as the “decocking lever” pistols can. 
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& Wesson’s slide-mounted safety/decocking lever, 
similar to Beretta’s, Walther’s, and some others. It 
is a tactical liability of significant magnitude. Finally 
Smith & Wesson has responded, undoubtedly due 
to the FBI’s insistence that they eliminate the 
device before the Feds purchase 3,000 of their 
new 10mm pistols. Eager to get the order, the fac- 
tory redesigned the Model 1006 to comply with the 
FBI’s desire (for more on the new FBI 10mm, see 
Chapter 5). This apparently led to the introduction 
of the decocking lever models. 

As this is being written, two options are being 
announced for Smith & Wesson Third Generation 
9mm Parabellum (also 10mm and .45 ACP) pis- 
tols: decocking levers and double-action-only. 

D/L model pistols are equipped with a decock- 
ing lever similar to that found on SIG-Sauer pis- 
tols. Mounted just in front of the right-hand grip 
panel, the lever moves from its spring-loaded up 
position just below the slide stop to just above the 
magazine release. The bobbed hammer fits flush 
when lowered on an empty chamber, but protrudes 
ever so slightly when lowered (decocked) on a 
round in the chamber, a la SlG-Sauer. These pis- 
tols are configured to single-action mode whenev- 
er the slide is cycled (manually or after firing), and 
must be decocked whenever the double-action 
mode is desired. 

D/A models are double-action-only pistols. Like 
the decocking lever models, the slide-mounted 
safety/decocking lever is gone, replaced by a flush 
plug. But these double-action-only pistols don’t 
have decocking levers. In fact, the only controls 
evident are the slide stop and the magazine 
release. 

Smith & Wesson’s Third Generation pistols with 
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decocking lever or double-action-only options are 
quite appropriate and, indeed, are excellent choic- 
es for use as business guns. 


THE GUNS NOT DESCRIBED 


Before closing this chapter, it is appropriate to 
say a few words about the many 9mm Parabellum 
pistols not mentioned, some of which might be 
considered business guns. 

None of the various 1911 types available in 
9mm Parabellum were included, mainly because 
of limited magazine capacities and other “older” 
features. Such pistols have been relegated to less- 
than-desirable status as business guns, not so 
much because of those older features in and of 
themselves, but because the older guns have 
been surpassed in desirability by the Wonder- 
nines. 

The paramilitary types—the various Uzis, the 
Wilkinson Linda, the Scarab Skorpion, the Intratec 
TEC-9, etc.—were omitted because they lack at 
least one of the requisites of business guns: con- 
cealability. 

The AT-88s, Jericho, CZ-75/85, and TZ-75—all 
available in 9mm Parabellum—are covered in 
Chapter 6. 

There are other 9mm Parabellum pistols that 
might have been included but, for one reason or 
another, were not. Any particular pistol’s omission 
from this chapter does not necessarily mean that it 
is not a suitable business gun. The features and 
characteristics of any particular one can be com- 
pared to those included here and a determination 
can be made on a case-by-case basis. 


VV ay back in 1972, when the 


wildcat .40 G&A cartridge was devel- 
oped, there was no 10mm handgun in 
which it could be fired. So a 9mm 
Parabellum Browning Hi-Power was 
modified to accept the .40 G&A car- 
tridge. So little interest was generated 
that most people have never heard of 
the .40 G&A. Those who know any- 
thing at all about 

10mm history believe 
both the gun and 

ammunition to have 


lOmm been developed in 


1983 contemporane- 
= ously with the Bren 
Pistols Ten pistol. 


BREN TEN 
te Bren Ten, 


brainchild of Jeff 
Cooper and associates, was influ- 
enced heavily by the Czechoslo- 
vakian CZ-75. The gun’s name was 
an amalgam of “BR” (from BRNO 
Arms, with manufacturing and produc- 
tion facilities in Brno and Uhersky 
Brod, Czechoslovakia) and “EN” (from 
the old British Enfield factory in 
England). 

The Bren Ten’s manufacturer, 
Dornaus & Dixon (then located in 
Huntington Beach, California), ran 
into financial problems and built only 
about 1,500 pistols between 1983 and 
1986 before going belly up. 

There were six 10mm Bren Ten 
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models, one of which was convertible to .45 ACP, 
and one model that was chambered only for .45 
ACP. The one most people are familiar with is the 
Standard Model, from which all other models 
derive and to which they are very similar. 

The Bren Ten was a double-action pistol built 
on a Stainless steel frame. The Standard Model 
had an 11-round magazine and a 5-inch barrel, the 
Pocket Model a 9-round magazine and a 5-inch 
barrel. The Military/Police Model was identical to 
the Standard Model except instead of a brushed 
satin finish, it was finished in matte black. The 
same goes for the Special Forces Models, except 
the Model D had a dark finish and the Model L a 
light finish. The Dual-Master Presentation Model 
was supplied with both 10mm and :45 ACP slides, 
barrels, and other components necessary to 
switch between the two calibers. Finally, the Initial 
Commemorative was a Standard Model with 22- 
karat gold-plated detailing, laser-engraved stocks, 
and a presentation case. 

On September 5, 1990, a California marketing 
company announced “new firearms manufacturer . 
to produce pistol based on ‘Bren Ten’ design.” The 
announcement said the new venture, Peregrine 
Industries of Huntington Beach, California, was 
headed by Richard A. Voit. Further, the new pistol 
was to be named the Peregrine Falcon and “will 
feature the Bren Ten’s design concepts, retaining 
its feel, general appearance, accuracy and flavor, 
while incorporating several refinements to the orig- 
inal.” 

What the press release didn’t say was that Voit, 
a well-to-do businessman from Arizona known for 
his involvement in athletic (principally swimming) 
gear and Puma shoes, had added two familiar 
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names to Peregrine’s staff: Tom Dornaus and 
Michael Dixon. 


COLT DELTA ELITE 


When the Bren Ten fizzled in 1986, there was, 
as before its introduction three years earlier, no 
10mm pistol on the market. The very next year, 
however, Colt unexpectedly announced its Delta 
Elite, and 10mm pistols were a practical reality 
Once again. There was much speculation about 
the future; many thought highly of the 10mm’s 
potential and predicted that more pistols would 
become available. It’s doubtful, however, that they 
expected the magnitude or scope of the 10mm 
explosion that has occurred since the Delta Elite’s 
appearance. 

The Delta Elite is substantially a Government 
Model chambered for 10mm ammunition. It has 
the same 7-round magazine capacity, the same 5- 
inch barrel, the same 8.5-inch overall length, even 
the same 38-ounce empty weight. And it looks 


Colt Delta Elite, a 10mm pistol. 
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The Delta Elite with slide locked back, magazine removed, and 
Federal FBI Lite 10mm ammunition. 


very much the same, except for the black neo- 
prene wraparound grips emblazoned with a red tri- 
angle (delta) in place of the famous Colt prancing 
horse. 

The Delta Elite was originally offered in carbon 
steel, then in 1989 Colt began offering it in stain- 
less steel as well. Like some other Colt pistols, it 
can be had with a carbon steel slide on a stainless 
frame. 


IAI JAVELINA 


Irwindale Arms, Inc. (IAI), is an outgrowth of 
Arcadia Machine and Tool, both now of Irwindale, 
California. AMT gave the world the Auto Mag of 
Dirty Harry fame. AMT and IAI now produce sever- 
al pistols, but as of this writing only one in 10 mil- 
limeters: the Javelina. 

The Javelina is, like all AMT and IAI pistols, 
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made entirely of stainless steel. It is heavy (48 
ounces), but well made and quite serviceable. 
With the 5-inch barrel (7-inch also available), its 
overall length is 8.5 inches. The Javelina has an 8- 
round magazine and is functionally a 1911A1-type 
design. 


GRIZZLY WIN MAG MKI 


This pistol, manufactured in West Jordan, Utah, 
by L.A.R. Manufacturing, Inc., is available in five 
calibers (.357 Magnum, .357/.45, .45 Win Mag, .45 
ACP, and 10mm). It is also available in 5.4-, 6.5-, 
8-, and 10-inch barrel lengths. Only the 10mm with 
the 5.4-inch barrel (10.5-inch overall length) is 
reviewed here. 

A 1911A1-style pistol designed in 1983, the 
Grizzly has a beveled magazine well, lowered and 
back-chamfered ejection port, polished feed ramp, 
throated barrel, ambidextrous 1911-type thumb 
safety, and checkered rubber grips. These are 
most of the necessary basic modifications to out- 
of-the-box Colt Government Models and their 
many clones that increase reliability to an accept- 
able level. 


SPRINGFIELD ARMORY OMEGA AND 1911A1 


Late in 1987, Springfield Armory in Genesco, 
Illinois, introduced a pistol convertible between .45 
ACP, .38 Super, and 10mm calibers. Although a 
1911A1-style gun, there are significant differences 
in addition to the caliber conversion capability. 

The most notable difference is not readily 
apparent to the casual observer. The Omega 
abandons the infamous Colt-type barrel lugs and 
swinging-link lock-up, replacing it with an improved 
design that uses no barrel link or bushing. 
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Omegas are available in either 5- or 6-inch 
barrel lengths, but normal tactical considerations 
of a business gun make the shorter barrel prefer- 
able. The Omega is a heavy pistol, 42.8 ounces 
even with the 5-inch barrel, so there is still more 
reason to avoid the 6-incher. Both barrels are 
available with ports near the muzzle, similar to 
those pioneered by Larry Kelly at Magna-Port. 
The Omega’s slide has twin ports, one on either 
side of the front sight, that correspond with the 
barrel ports so gases are directed upward, offset- 
ting muzzle-rise forces and making the pistol 
more controllable and pleasant to fire. This is 
especially nice when using certain 10mm ammu- 
nition, which can produce rather SHaiP and force- 
ful muzzle rise. 

Omegas have an improved peeve rtail grip that 
affords additional comfort during firing. Other fea- 
tures include dual extractors to enhance reliability, 
and wraparound neoprene grips from Pachmayr. 

Springfield Armory chiefly manufactures repro- 
ductions of older military handguns and rifles. It 
has built 1911A1s for many years in several cal- 
ibers; in 1990 they added a chambering for 10mm 
ammunition. 


AUTO-ORDNANCE 1911A1 


Auto-Ordnance Corp. in West Hurley, New 
York, is most famous for manufacturing an exact 
reproduction of the original 1927 Thompson sub- 
machine gun (available only in semiautomatic 
since 1986). 

Their 1911A1 pistol is a faithful reproduction; all 
parts are interchangeable with the original Colt 
Government Model. That is, all parts will inter- 
change except the new barrel and magazine 
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they’re now offering in 10mm, which the Gov- 
ernment Model was never chambered in. 


WYOMING ARMS 


A new company, Wyoming Arms Manufacturing 
Corp., in Thermopolis, Wyoming, introduced new 
pistols in 1990 called Parkers. Available cham- 
bered in four calibers (9mm Parabellum, .45 ACP, 
.40 S&W, and 10mm), Parkers are stainless steel 
1911A1-pattern pistols. Barrel/overall lengths are 
3.375/6.375, 5.0/8.24, and 7.0/10.25 inches. 
Respective weights are 29, 35, and 39 ounces. 

Resembling somewhat the AMT/IAI line of 
Government Model look-alikes, Parkers have a 
rather small slide-mounted thumb safety that oper- 
ates in the manner of Colt-type pistols: up for safe- 
ty off and down for safety on. Barrel lock-up is sim- 
ilar to Colt’s: a lug and swinging link with a lateral 
through-pin and a barrel bushing for retention. 


SMITH & WESSON 10XX SERIES 


Smith & Wesson jumped into the 10mm market 
late in 1989 with the Model 1006, a Third 
Generation all-stainless-steel 38-ounce pistol with 
a 5-inch barrel and a 9-round magazine capacity. 
Soon they had secured a contract with the FBI for 
several thousand 10mm pistols. 

The Model 1006 can be identified by anyone 
familiar with Smith & Wesson’s cryptic Third 
Generation numbering system to be a 10mm pistol 
(first two digits), of standard 5-inch barrel length 
(third digit), and of all-stainless steel construction 
(fourth digit). As a result of the FBI’s insistence on 
doing away with the slide-mounted safety/decock- 
er that was on all Third Generation Smith & 
Wesson pistols up to that time, the factory 
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removed the offending device and replaced it with 
a flush, smooth plug. Now all Third Generation pis- 
tols designated XX2X, XX3X, or XX7X have a 
SIG-Sauer-style decocking lever on the left side of 
the frame; they have no external safety levers. 

There are differences between the FBI’s 10mm 
pistol and a similar pistol, the Model 1076, now 
available to the general public. Unlike the 1076, a 
10mm 4.25-inch all-stainless pistol, the FBI ver- 
sion has no magazine safety. John Hall and others 
at the Firearms Training Unit in Quantico, Virginia, 
finally prevailed over Smith & Wesson’s liability 
paranoia. Now, if a Special Agent is swapping 
magazines or fails to properly seat a magazine, 
he or she (yes, there are some) will nevertheless 
be able to fire a chambered round (if there is one). 
All other Smith & Wesson business gun users will 
not be able to fire that round unless the magazine 
safety has been disabled, something ill-advised 
no matter how disagreeable the damned thing 
might be. 

As of this writing, Smith & Wesson 10mm pis- 
tols are available in five models, and all are con- 
structed entirely of stainless steel. The 1006 has a 
5-inch barrel and the “standard” slide-mounted 
safety/decocker; the 1026 has a 5-inch barrel and 
the new decocking lever; the 1066 has a 4.25-inch 
barrel and the “standard” slide-mounted 
safety/decocker; the 1076 has a 4.25-inch barrel 
and the new decocking lever; and the 1086 has a 
4.25-inch barrel and is double-action only, with no 
external safety levers and no decocking lever. All 
have 9-round magazines. 

Smith & Wesson 10mms are truer business 
guns than any 1911A1-pattern pistols. Except for 
the mid-capacity magazines, they are excellent 
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choices for business gun use. Look for even more 
good things from Smith & Wesson in the future. 


GLOCK MODEL 20 


The 10mm Model 20 isn’t the largest of Glock’s 
six business guns, but it’s close. It weighs the 
most both empty and fully loaded: 26.35 and 38.27 
ounces respectively. Its 5.16-inch height is the 
same as the 9mm Parabellum Model 17 and the 
.40 S&W Model 22, and is a full one inch less than 
the .45 ACP Model 21. The Model 20’s barrel/ 
overall lengths are 4.60/8.27 inches, the same as 
the Model 21’s and longer than all other models. 

Other than the above-noted dimensional differ- 
ences, the 10mm Model 20 is exactly the same in 
concept, design, and execution as the other Glock 
business guns. All the advantages of Glock pistols 
are present in this one for those preferring a 10mm 
business partnership. 

For more details, see the Glock section in 
Chapter 4. 
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lend usiness guns originally cham- 
bered only for the .41 Action Express 
(.41 AE) cartridge are virtually nonex- 
istent. Pistols are available designed 
to be convertible between two or 
more cartridges, one of which is .41 
AE, the other usually 9mm Para- 
bellum. There are also a couple of kits 
available to convert existing 9mm 

Parabellum pistols to 

CHAP TER Six 41 AE. 


- Convertible pis- 
41 Action tols are built specifi- 


cally to be easily 


Express Pistols changed from one 
and Conversion caliber to another, 


a usually by merely 
Kits swapping barrels 


and magazines. 

SSS some convertible 
pistols are packaged 

by the manufacturer with barrels and 


magazines for each caliber in a nice 
carrying case. 


AT-88 SERIES 


AT-88 series pistols are based on 
the AT-84, which was itself closely 
modeled after the venerable CZ-75. 
The original AT-84 was first an- 
nounced in 1987. Various manufactur- 
ing and export/import problems have 
prevented all but a very few AT-84s 
and even fewer 88s from coming to 
the United States. A telephone con- 
versation with the importer, Action 
Arms Ltd., only a few days before this 
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writing revealed that none are expected in the 
United States until at least the spring of 1991. 

There are three guns in the series: the full- 
sized AT-88S, the slightly down-sized AT-88P, and 
the compact AT-88H. All three will be sold with two 
barrels, one in 9mm Parabellum and the other in 
.41 Action Express. A simple barrel change is all 
that’s necessary to switch between the calibers. 

All three models are equipped with a frame- 
mounted ambidextrous safety that also blocks the 
firing pin. They can be carried “cocked and locked” 
a la single-action autos, or they can be configured 
in double-action mode for the first shot (subse- 
quent shots are single action). 

In descending order, magazine capacities in 
.41 AE/9mm Parabellum are: 10/15, 8/13, and 
7/10 rounds. Unloaded weights are 35.3, 32.1, and 
30.5 ounces respectively; barrel/overall lengths 
are 4.8/8.1, 3.7/7.3, and 3.5/6.9 inches. All three 
are available in blued or chrome finish. 


TZ-75 SERIES 88 


Built in Italy and originally introduced in 1982 in 
9mm Parabellum only, TZ-75s are imported into 
the United States by Firearms Import & Export 
(F.1.E.) of Hialeah, Florida. In 1988, the manufac- 
turer updated the series and began offering the 
model actually called “TZ-75 Series 88” in both 
9mm Parabellum and .41 Action Express. F.I.E. 
sells the “TZ-75 Combo,” which is merely a version 
of the Series 88 packaged with components for 
both calibers. 

The TZ-75 Series 88 is a double-action pistol 
with a sear-locking frame-mounted safety that 
allows it to be carried “cocked and locked.” There 
is also a Colt-style firing pin safety. 
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Series 88s have an 11-round magazine in .41 
AE and a 16-round one in 9mm Parabellum. The 
pistol weighs 35.33 ounces, has a 4.72-inch barrel, 
and an overall length of 8.25 inches. 

Despite a somewhat prodigious reputation, the 
CZ-75 and its progeny are not especially outstand- 
ing business guns. Quality of construction is fair to 
good, but design and suitability as a business gun, 
although acceptable, are unremarkable. 


TANARMI TA41 


The TA90 was first produced in Italy in 1985, 
and Excam of Hialeah, Florida, began importing it 
then. Available only in 9mm Parabellum, it is yet 
another clone of the venerable CZ-75. 

In 1989 the TA41 appeared in .41 Action 
Express. Not advertised specifically as a convertible 
pistol, TA9O0 and TA41 components can be swapped 
to convert between 9mm Parabellum and .41 AE. 

TA41s hold 11 rounds in the magazine. They 
weigh 38 ounces and have barrel/overall lengths 
of 4.5/8.25 inches. Quality of construction and suit- 
ability as a business gun are about the same as 
the TZ-75 Series 88s. 


JERICHO 941 


Built by Israel Military Industries and imported 
by K.B.I., Inc. of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, the 
Jericho 941 is probably the finest business gun 
available in .41 Action Express. 

The Jericho is a double-action gun in the fash- 
ion of the Beretta 92s and Third Generation Smith 
& Wessons. It has a side-mounted ambidextrous 
hammer drop/safety; whenever the slide is cycled, 
it cocks the hammer into single-action mode. Most 
shooters drop the hammer into double-action 
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mode for storage, carrying, and the first shot, then 
fire subsequent shots in single-action mode. This 
is advisable, at least for liability purposes. 

The Jericho 941 has an 11-round magazine in 
.41 AE (16 rounds in 9mm Parabellum), weighs 33 
ounces, and has barrel/overall lengths of 
4.375/8.125. It comes standard with tritium night 
sights, an important tactical advantage for busi- 
ness guns. 

Israel Military Industries beautifully packages 
the Jericho 941 in a molded black plastic case with 
fitted places for the pistol, the extra barrel and 
recoil spring/guide rod, and two magazines in each 
caliber. Also in the kit are cleaning accessories for 
each caliber and one box of ammunition in each 
caliber. 


ACTION ARMS .41 AE CONVERSION KITS 


Action Arms, Ltd., of Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, the originator of the .41 Action Express 
cartridge, began offering kits to convert 9mm 
Parabellum Model 1911A1 Colt semiautomatics 
(yes, they do exist) to .41 Action Express when 
importation problems arose with their AT-88 series 
pistols. They also offer similar conversion kits for 
the Browning Hi-Power. 


VICTORY MC5 


The Victory MC5 is a multicaliber double-action 
pistol built by the Victory Firearms Company. 
Originally intended for production in London, 
England, Victory has as of this writing relocated its 
operations to Tempe, Arizona. Magnum Research, 
Inc. of Minneapolis, Minnesota, will distribute the 
pistol, which is expected to become available in 
1991. 
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The MC5 will be available in 9mm Parabellum, 
.38 Super, .45 ACP, and .41 Action Express. 
Magazine capacities in the order listed will be: 17, 
17, 10, and 12 rounds. The pistol will weigh 45 
ounces. It will be available in three barrel lengths 
(4.375, 5.875, and 7.50 inches). With the 4.375- 
inch barrel, overall length will be 8.50 inches. 


Theoretically, an otherwise suitable business 
gun chambered in .41 Action Express should be 
quite acceptable. But the round has had more than 
its share of problems since originally conceived by 
Evan Whildin of Action Arms, Ltd. Before choosing 
a business gun in this caliber, be certain that the 
benefits you expect offset or exceed the difficul- 
ties. Normally such a determination is routine, but 
when one considers .41 Action Express as the cal- 
iber for a business partnership, the difficulties to 
date (not the least of which is paucity of both guns 
and ammunition) demand maximum caution. 

For more information, see Chapter 10. 


—————— 
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; wo things about .45 ACP pis- 
tols are evident to any impartial 
observer: there is an enormous num- 
ber of them currently available, and 
most are not ideal choices as busi- 
ness guns. 

Certainly the latter portion of that 
statement will offend many, even infu- 
riate some. But facts are facts, and a 

fact of life about 
business guns today 
is that John Moses 
Browning’s wonderful 


45 AGP old design is just 


that: old. As wonder- 
Distols ful as the basic con- 
cept is, typical 1911- 
type pistols—which 
most .45 ACPs are— 
ee S322 been left in the 
dust by newer de- 
signs when it comes to Suitability as 
business guns. Some will argue that 
this is untrue, but all agree it wasn’t 
always So. 


HOW IT BEGAN 

In 1905, John Browning, working 
from several of his designs, invented 
two .45 caliber semiautomatics, one 
hammer model and one hammerless. 
Colt commenced production on the 
hammer model late in 1905 (it 
reached the marketplace in early 
1906), updated it in 1909 and 1910, 
and considered it a commercial suc- 
cess within a year or two. 
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In March of 1911, the United States government 
automatic pistol trials began. When concluded, the 
Browning-designed Colt .45 was recommended for 
adoption, which occurred officially on March 29, 
1911. Colt produced the first Military Model on 
December 31 of that year. An identical (except for 
markings) commercial model, Known as the Model 
1911, first appeared on March 9, 1912. 

Over the years many modifications were made 
to the original design. In 1924, an arched main- 
spring housing, shortened hammer, extended grip 
safety tang, shortened trigger, larger rear sight 
notch, wider front sight, and trigger finger cuts on 
the receiver resulted in a designation change; the 
pistol was thereafter known as the Model 1911A1. 

John Browning’s original design has been built, 


Colt 1911A1 Government Model (top) and modified Colt Gold 
Cup (bottom). Note “beavertail” grip safety, larger thumb safety, 
and extended magazine release on the Gold Cup, all modifica- 
tions. Lightened trigger on Gold Cup is standard. 
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Same pistols with slides locked back. 


licensed and non-licensed, and copies have been 
made, authorized and unauthorized, by manufac- 
turers all over the world. No one really knows how 
many Model 1911A1s, as well as clones, knock- 
offs, and variations of John M’s original theme 
were produced. But everyone agrees that, all told, 
there is an awful lot of them. 

Approximately 138,532 Colt Model 1911 
Commercials and 650,000 Model 1911 Military pis- 
tols were built by Colt, North American Arms 
Company, Remington-UMC, Springfield Armory, 
and on contract for or under license by the U.S. 
Navy, U.S. Marine Corps, British, Norwegians, 
Argentines, and the Russians. 

More than 2,000,000 Model 1911A1s were built 
through the end of World War Il. They were pro- 
duced by Colt, Remington Arms Company, Ithaca 
Gun, Remington-Rand, Inc., Union Switch and 
Signal Company, Singer Mfg. Company, and on 
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contract for or under license by the Mexicans, 
Brazilians, and Argentines. 

Since World War Il, Colt has produced many 
variations of the 1911A1 in several calibers. Some 
examples of those in .45 ACP are: Gold Cup 
National Match, MkIV/Series 70 Gold Cup National 
Match, Gold Cup MkIV/Series 80 National Match, 
MkIV/Series 70 Government Model, MkIV/Series 
80 Government Model, Lightweight Commander, 
Combat Commander, Officer’s ACP, and the 
Series 90 Double Eagle. 

Except for cosmetic variations, the Government 
Models and Gold Cups are essentially all the same 
as the original 1911A1. The chief difference 
between Series 70 and Series 80 pistols is the 
addition of a firing pin safety to the latter. 


COLT 1911A1 AND VARIANTS 
The Government Model (GM) has a 7-round 


Compare grip and thumb safeties, triggers, and magazine 
releases. Extended magazine release is fine for competition but 
not recommended for true business guns. 
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Standard magazine well on 1911A1-style pistols (left) compared 
to beveled magazine well (right). Beveled magazine well is not a 
costly modification but is tactically desirable on 1911A1-style 
business guns. 


magazine capacity, weighs 38 ounces in carbon 
steel, and has barrel/overall lengths of 5.0/8.5 
inches. It also comes in stainless. 

Commanders are merely smaller, lighter ver- 
sions of the Government Model. Like the 
Government Model, Commanders have 7-round 
magazines, but their barrels are only 4.25 inches 
compared to the Government Model’s 5-inchers. 
The Combat Commander (carbon steel) weighs 36 
ounces and the Lightweight Commander (steel 
slide, alloy frame) weighs 27.5 ounces. 

The Officer’s ACP is an even smaller (3.5-inch 
barrel) and lighter (4 ounces less for the carbon 
steel Officer's and 14 ounces less for the 
Lightweight Officer’s) version of the Government 
Model. Officer’s ACPs have 6-round magazines 
and 3.5-inch barrels. The carbon steel Officer’s 
weighs 34 ounces and the alloy-frame Lightweight 
weighs 24 ounces. 
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Matched set of Government style Colt .45 autos built for author 
by Bill Wilson of Berryville, Arkansas. Wilson Accu-Comp is 
shown on top; Lightweight Commander on bottom was construct- 
ed to have the same “feel” and sight picture while retaining those 
features necessary or desirable in a business gun. 


Comparison of (top) Wilson Accu-Comp (modified Government 
Model), standard Government Model (middle), and Wilson-moadi- 
fied Lightweight Commander (bottom) business guns. 
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DOUBLE EAGLE 


New to Colt’s line in 1990, the Double Eagle is 
its first double-action pistol. It is not, however, the 
first time a double-action Colt .45 auto has existed. 
Several years ago, L.W. Seecamp developed a 
modification to convert a Model 1911A1. It wasn’t 
very popular but, like most of Seecamp’s products, 
it worked well. 

The Double Eagle is essentially a double-action 
Government Model. There is no thumb safety and 
no grip safety as on the GM because they are both 
unnecessary. The Double Eagle has a decocking 
lever much like those on SIG-Sauers and the new 
Smith & Wessons. It also has a pivoting trigger, as 
do most other pistols except GMs and their proge- 
ny. But even this isn't the first time a pivoting trig- 
ger has replaced the big Colt’s sliding trigger; sev- 
eral years ago a modification was developed 
(reputedly by Behlert Precision, Pipersville, 
Pennsylvania) to convert GMs to pivoting triggers. 


1911A1 CLONES 


There are so many copies of the Government 
Model it’s impossible to list them all. Some are vir- 
tually identical to the GM, while others have vary- 
ing degrees of differences. 

some examples of those substantially the 
same as the GM or one of its variants include the 
Hardballer and Government Model by AMT; the 
1911A1 and ZG-51 Pit Bull by Auto-Ordnance; the 
Spanish Llama Large Frame; the New Detonics 
Servicemaster, Combat Master, and Ladies Escort 
pistols; the Chinese Norinco M1911; the Omega 
by Springfield Armory; the Ranger 1911A1 by 
Federal Ordnance; the Matchmaster and Enforcer 
by Safari Arms; the 1911A1 90s Edition, 1911A1 
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A Government Model “clone” produced by Star, Bonifacio 
Echeverria of Eibar, Spain. This one is chambered for the 9mm 
Parabellum cartridge. 


Defender, 1911A1 Compact, and 1911A1 
Commander by Springfield Armory; and the 
Spanish Star PD. 


SMITH & WESSON .45 AUTOS 


Smith & Wesson entered the .45 auto race 
(they eschew the term .45 ACP—Automatic Colt 
Pistol—because of the reference to their long-time 
rival) in 1986 with the introduction of the Model 
645. It had an 8-round magazine, a 5-inch barrel, 
and weighed 37.5 ounces. The 645 was double 
action with a frame-mounted safety/hammer drop. 

Shortly afterward, in 1987, came the Model 
745. Actually intended for competition use, it was 
single action with a slide-mounted safety. The 
745’s safety operates “backward” from the way 
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Colt-type .45s function; the lever is down for safe 
and up for fire (Colt-types’ are up for safe and 
down for fire). Smith & Wesson pistols that have 
slide-mounted safety/nammer-drop levers function 
positionally in the same way as does the Model 
745’s safety. 

In 1989, with the advent of Third Generation 
Smith & Wesson pistols, the Model 4506 
appeared, followed shortly in 1990 by the Model 
4516. The 4506 is a full-size pistol with an 8-round 
magazine. It weighs 36 ounces and has 
barrel/overall lengths of 5/8.625 inches. The 4516 
is a scaled-down version weighing in at 34 ounces 
with a 7-round magazine. Its barrel/overall lengths 
are 3.75/7.125 inches. 

New in 1990 are the Models 4526, 4536, and 
4576 decocking-lever models, and the Models 
4546 and 4586 double-action-only models. The 
Models 4526 and 4536 are the Models 4506 and 
4516 with the decocking-lever option. Likewise, 
the Model 4546 is the Model 4506 with the double- 
action-only option. Finally, the Models 4576 and 
4586 are a new size, with 4.25-inch barrels and 
7.875-inch overall lengths. They are decocking- 
lever and double-action-only models, respectively. 


SIG-SAUER P220 


The highly regarded S!IG-Sauer line of pistols 
includes the P220 chambered for .45 ACP. 
Although the P220 is available chambered for .38 
Super, 7.65mm Parabellum, and 9mm Parabellum, 
only the American model can be had in .45 ACP. 
The P220 “American” has the magazine release 
located on the left-hand side of the frame, just 
behind the trigger guard. The alternative is a mag- 
azine release in the European style, located direct- 
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ly behind the magazine well at the bottom of the 
butt. 

The P220 features a steel slide on an alloy 
frame; it weighs only 28.25 ounces—rather light 
for a full-sized .45 auto. It has a 7-round magazine 
and barrel/overall lengths of 4.375/7.75 inches. 


.45 ACP caliber Browning Model BDA (bottom) compared to 
S/IG-Sauer P220 (top) in .45 ACP. Note the European magazine 
release on the BDA and the American release (just rear of the 
trigger guard) on the P220. Except for magazine releases and 
lanyard strap on the BDA, the two .45 autos are identical. 


As do all SlG-Sauer pistols, the P220 has a 
decocking lever that allows lowering the hammer 
into a safety intercept notch; the pistol can be 
safely carried with a round in the chamber. 
Absence of manual safeties and a double-action 
trigger provide rapid first-shot potential. The 
American model is available with Siglite sights— 
tritium three-dot night sights. 

Again common to all SIG-Sauer pistols, there is 
a take-down lever on the frame’s left side, just 
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above the trigger guard. All that is necessary to 
remove the slide is to first lock it open in the con- 
ventional manner, swing the take-down lever 90 
degrees so it’s pointing straight down, release the 
slide stop, and remove the slide to the front. 


PARA-ORDNANCE 


In 1989, Para-Ordnance Mfg., Inc., of Scar- 
borough, Ontario, Canada, introduced a kit con- 
sisting of a new frame (receiver) and other neces- 
sary parts to combine with a 1911A1-type slide. 
The result was a 14-shot (13 in the magazine plus 
one in the chamber) .45 ACP pistol. 

In 1990, Para-Ordnance began offering three 
complete pistols, all 1911A1-types except with 
slightly wider frames and double-column high- 
capacity magazines. The P14 is available with a 
frame of alloy, carbon steel, or stainless steel. In 
the alloy version, the pistol loaded with 13 rounds 
weighs the same as a standard 1911A1 loaded 
with only 7 rounds. Barrel/overall lengths are 
5.0/8.5 inches. 

The P13 and P12 are merely reduced-size ver- 
sions of the P14. The P13 has a 12-round maga- 
zine and a 4.75-inch barrel, the P12 an 11-round 
magazine and a 3.5-inch barrel. 


GLOCK 21 


The Model 21 continues the Glock tradition of 
lightweight, high-capacity, simple-to-operate-and- 
maintain business guns, only this time in .45 ACP. 
Although available only in prototype as of this writ- 
ing, the Glock 21 should be obtainable through 
normal channels by the time this book is pub- 
lished. 

Virtually identical to other Glocks in design and 
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construction, the Model 21 is slightly larger than 
the 9mm Parabellum and .40 S&W models to 
accommodate the larger cartridge. The Model 21 
shares the same frame and roughly the same 
dimensions as the 10mm Model 20. 

The Model 21 weighs only 27.2 ounces and 
has barrel/overall lengths of 4.6/8.27 inches. It 
comes standard with a 13-round magazine but, as 
other Glock pistols, a “+2” magazine is available. 


The Glock 21 and the Para-Ordnance P14, 
P13, and P12 are the only true business guns 
available chambered for .45 ACP. All others fail to 
qualify at least on the basis of their single-column, 
low-capacity magazines. While 1911A1 types can 
be fitted with magazines of up to 30-round capaci- 
ty, such accessories raise issues of reliability and 
concealability that technically disqualify them as 
business guns. 

The SIG-Sauer P220 is undoubtedly the best of 
the low-capacity .45 autos and the most suitable 
for use as a business gun. Of the remainder, most 
lack sufficient reliability for business gun use out of 
the box, with the possible exception of the Star 
PD. On the other hand, 1911A1-type pistols have 
for many years been modified to bring reliability to 
an acceptable level. If one is willing to abide the 
magazine capacity limitation and the extra 
expense of modification, a properly modified 
1911A1 pistol is acceptable for use as a business 
gun. 


A s this is being written, there 


are actually very few pistols on the 
market chambered for .40 S&W cal- 
iber. But that won’t last long. By the 
time you read this there will be more, 
and before long there will be more 
yet. The .40 S&W cartridge and pis- 
tols chambered for it could well domi- 
nate the business partners market 

before the mid- 
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40 Smith  smtrawesson 


4006 


GF Wesson When Colt intro- 


duced its 10mm 


Nod Delta Elite in 1987, 
Pistols Smith & Wesson’s 
veteran Research 

L. = and Development 


person and resident 
practical pistol competitor (USPSA/ 
IPSC Master Class), Tom Campbell, 
explored the feasibility of adapting 
one of the firm’s many 9mm Para- 
bellum pistols to accommodate the 
10mm cartridge. Campbell quickly 
decided against recommending such 
a project for several reasons, not the 
least of which was the significant .10- 
inch length discrepancy between the 
1.26-inch 10mm cartridge and the 
1.16-inch 9mm Parabellum cartridge. 
Even if the longer 10mm cartridge 
could have been jammed into a 9mm 
Parabellum frame, Campbell felt that 
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the inherently high slide velocity of the 10mm 
round would be problematic. 

Although against attempting to stuff a 10mm 
cartridge into a 9mm Parabellum pistol, Campbell 
liked the idea of 10mm performance from the 
smaller-sized gun. He was unable to get much 
interest going at Smith & Wesson, however, so his 
idea languished—but not for long. 

When the FBI decided to purchase Smith & 
Wesson’s Model 1076, slightly modified, they 
intended it to be a vehicle for the newly developed 
FBI Lite round. This new cartridge is in the stan- 
dard 10mm case (all the dimensions are the 
same), but it's downloaded to be less flashy and 
have milder recoil than the standard, rather harsh 
10mm round. Reflecting on the implications of this 
downloaded cartridge, a light came on in one of 
the brighter of many bright heads at Smith & 
Wesson. 

One June day in 1989, Steve Melvin, president 
of Smith & Wesson, asked Olin Corporation’s 
Winchester Ammunition Division Chief, Jerry 
Bersett, if it would be feasible to build a cartridge 
as short as the 9mm Parabellum, but with perfor- 
mance equal to that of the FBI Lite round. The 
answer was yes. 

Melvin reviewed Smith & Wesson’s 9mm 
Parabellum pistol product line and chose the 59XX 
series to pioneer the new joint pistol/cartridge 
development project. Before long the world had a 
new cartridge and a new pistol to put it in: the .40 
Smith & Wesson cartridge and the Model 4006 
Smith & Wesson pistol. 

The Model 4006 is essentially a Model 5906 
chambered to accommodate .40 S&W caliber. 
Smith & Wesson’s Third Generation model code 
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uses the first two digits to specify caliber: 39, 59, 
and 69 = 9mm Parabellum, and 40 = .40 S&W. 
The third digit specifies barrel length; 0 = standard 
(5.0-inch) barrel. The fourth digit specifies 
frame/slide material; 6 = stainless/stainless. So 
both the 4006 and 5906 are made entirely from 
stainless steel with 5-inch barrels, but they are .40 
S&W and 9mm Parabellum respectively. (For 
more, see the Smith & Wesson Number Code 
table in the Appendix.) 


Y 


Glock Model 23 (left) and Smith & Wesson Model 4006 (right), 
the first two pistols produced in .40 Smith & Wesson caliber. 
Despite the similarity in overall size, the Glock is lighter and has 
a greater magazine capacity. 


The 4006 is 1.5 ounces heavier due to beefed- 
up structure, mainly in the front portion of the slide 
rails, to accommodate the higher stresses of the 
more powerful cartridge. Also, the 4006 has a 
straight backstrap instead of the 5906’s curved 
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one, and a trigger guard that’s more rounded at 
the front. 

Additionally, the Model 4006 features an 11- 
round, double-column magazine and Novak 
LoMount Carry sights. As with other Third 
Generation pistols, it has black synthetic one-piece 
grips that wrap around the backstrap. The front 
strap and front of the trigger guard are checkered 
Stainless steel. 

Variations will be forthcoming. Soon Smith & 
Wesson will offer .40 S&W pistols in their new 
decocking-lever and double-action-only models, 
possibly in more than one frame size and material. 

Just before this writing, the first law enforce- 
ment contract for .40 S&W caliber pistols was 
signed between Smith & Wesson and the 
California Highway Patrol. The CHP ordered near- 
ly 10,000 guns, essentially the same as the stan- 
dard Model 4006. The only differences are the 
absence of the infamous magazine safety, a slight- 
ly modified trigger guard, and a small cosmetic 
change to some of the magazines. 


GLOCK MODELS 22 AND 23 


When the new .40 S&W was announced by 
Smith & Wesson and Olin Winchester at the 1990 
SHOT Show, Glock announced its two new pistols 
chambered for the caliber so soon thereafter that it 
gives one pause. Clearly the sagacious minds at 
Glock saw the potential of the new cartridge (they 
prefer to call it the “.40 caliber”), especially in a 
9mm-Parabellum-sized pistol. 

Not coincidentally, Glock happens to produce 
two of the best-selling 9mm Parabellum pistols in 
modern firearms history: the Model 17 and its 
smaller brother, the Model 19. Almost immediately 
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Both the Model 23 and Model 4006 are relatively thin, especially 
for pistols chambered for such a large caliber. 


after announcement of the .40 caliber cartridge, 
Glock announced its Models 22 and 23, corre- 
sponding to the Model 17 and 19, respectively. 

The only differences between the Models 17 
and 22 are a slightly longer slide (.19-inch) in the 
Model 22, and a slight increase (.45-ounce) in 
empty weight. A Model 22 fully loaded with 16 
rounds of .40-caliber ammunition weighs but 1.57 
ounces more than a Model 17 fully loaded with 18 
rounds of 9mm Parabellum. 

The two smaller-framed Models 19 and 23 
compare similarly. The Model 23’s slide is .23 inch 
longer, but surprisingly weighs .32 ounce less 
when empty. Fully loaded with 14 rounds of .40- 
caliber ammunition, the Model 23 is .48 ounce 
heavier than the Model 19 fully loaded with 16 
rounds of 9mm Parabellum. 

Everything else on both pistols is classic Glock. 


WYOMING ARMS 


The only other manufacturer offering guns in 
.40 Smith & Wesson caliber as of this writing is 
Wyoming Arms Manufacturing Corp., Thermopolis, 
Wyoming, builder of Parker pistols. Parkers are 
built chambered for .40 S&W in the same three 
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sizes as their 9mm Parabellum, 10mm, and .45 
ACP models. For more information, see Chapter 5. 
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Model 23 and Model 4006 shown with ammunition boxes. At the 
time of publication, Winchester was the only ammunition manu- 
facturer producing rounds in .40 Smith & Wesson, but look for 
more to come on the market soon. 


SECTION TWO 


h n 1902, Georg Luger invented the 
9mm Parabellum cartridge to satisfy 
the demand for one more powerful 
than the old 7.65mm (.30 Luger) 
round. The 9mm Parabellum cartridge 
and the pistol it was developed for 
(the Luger Pistole 08, or PO8) both 
became world famous. While the 
Luger in all its various incarnations is 

today sought after 


Cela eee Only by collectors, 


the 9mm Parabellum 


Smm cartridge enjoys im- 


mense popularity the 


world over. 
Parabellum Variously labeled 
ene 9mm Luger, 9x19mmM, 
Ammunition 


9mm NATO, and 
9mm Parabellum, the 
—— cartridge has been 
used by virtually 
every European power’s military. It is 
the world’s most popular and widely 
used pistol cartridge, employed by 
police and civilians as well. It also is 
extensively used as fodder for subma- 
chine guns. 

The 9mm Parabellum cartridge’s 
popularity abroad was not mirrored in 
the United States until several years 
after World War II. Probably this was 
because no U.S. firearms manufactur- 
er built a gun chambered for it until 
Smith & Wesson introduced their 
Model 39 in 1954 and, around that 
time, Colt chambered its Lightweight 
Commander for it. 
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The Winchester and American Ballistics 9mm Parabellum 
(Luger) subsonic JHPs. These are two of the best cartridges for 
a 9mm Parabellum business partnership. 


Winchester 9mm Parabellum (Luger) subsonic 147-grain JHP 
ammunition. The expanded round shown was recovered from 
ordnance gelatin and is typical of how these bullets expand in 
valid tissue simulant. 


9mm LUGER 
SUBSONIC 
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American Ballistics 9mm Parabellum (Luger) subsonic 147-grain 
JHP ammunition. The expanded round shown was recovered 
from ordnance gelatin and is typical of how these builets expand 
in valid tissue simulant. 
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Federal Hydra-Shok ammunition is not the best choice for a 
business partnership. One of the chief reasons is that Hydra- 
Shok bullets tend to shed their jackets and some lead soon after 
entering the target, making for erratic performance and overpen- 
etration potential. 
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Left to right, recovered American Ballistics, Winchester, and 
Federal Hydra-Shok bullets. 


In 1985, the 9mm Parabellum replaced the .45 
ACP as the official military cartridge of the United 
States armed forces when they adopted the 
Beretta MQ, the military version of the Model 92F. 


THE “OTHER” 9MM CARTRIDGES 

There are nine, ten, or eleven “other” 9mm pis- 
tol cartridges, depending on whether the 9mm 
- Kurz (.380 Auto) and/or the 9mm Action Express 
are included or excluded. Without commenting on 
their suitability or unsuitability as business ammu- 
nition, here follows a few remarks about each. 

The 9mm Ultra, actually designed in 1936 for 
the German Luftwaffe but never adopted, was res- 
urrected in 1972 for the Walther PP Super pistol, 
intended chiefly for the West German police. SIG- 
Sauer P230 and Benelli B76 pistols, as well as the 
Tanfoglio Giuseppe TA-18 on special order, are 
also available chambered in 9mm Ultra. 

The cartridge is between the .380 Auto and the 
9mm Parabellum in length, being 1 millimeter 
longer than the former and 1 millimeter shorter 
than the latter. Its case length is .720 inch. It uses 
90-, 94-, and 100-grain bullets, both FMJ (full- 
metal jacket) and JHP (jacketed hollow point). 

The 9mm Glisenti was made for the Italian mili- 
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tary Model 1910 pistol of the same name. Also 
used in other pistols and some submachine guns, 
it was the official Italian pistol cartridge in both 
World Wars. 

The round is quite similar to the 9mm 
Parabellum except it is less powerful, being more 
similar to .380 Auto in performance. It is usually 
loaded with 116- or 124-grain bullets. 

The 9mm Steyr was developed for the Steyr 
Model 1912 Austrian military pistol. Romania is the 
only other country to have adopted or used this 
cartridge; they did so also in 1912. 

The round is nearly identical to the 9mm 
Bayard; the Astra Model 400 will handle them 
both. Also, standard 9mm Parabellum bullets can 
be used for reloading. The 9mm Steyr is usually 
loaded using 116- or 119-grain bullets. 

The 9mm Mauser, developed in 1908 for the 
Export Model Mauser pistol, lasted only until 1914 
and the outbreak of World War |, when both pistol 
and cartridge production was abandoned. 

When, in 1933, the Swiss Neuhausen subma- 
chine gun and, sometime later, the Austrian Steyr- 
Solothurn were chambered for the round, it 
enjoyed a short-lived revival. 

The 9mm Federal, first built by the Federal 
Cartridge Company in 1989, is essentially a 
rimmed version of the rimless 9mm Parabellum 
cartridge. A rimless cartridge is one in which the 
rim, or base, of the round is exactly the same 
dimension as the bottom of the case. If the rim is 
smaller than the bottom of the case, the cartridge 
is called “rebated.” A rimmed cartridge, such as 
the 9mm Federal, is one in which the rim is of 
greater diameter than the bottom of the case. 

Federal developed the 9mm Federal for use in 
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revolvers, the first being the Charter Arms Pit Bull. 
Rimless 9mm Parabellum cartridges in revolvers 
led to extraction problems, and Federal sought to 
eliminate them with this cartridge. It is loaded with 
either 95- or 115-grain bullets. 

The 9mm Browning Long is used in Europe, 
mainly in the FN Browning Model 1903 that it was 
introduced with. Also used by LeFrangais and 
Webley & Scott in their pistols, this round has 
never been of interest to American manufacturers. 

The Swedes adopted the cartridge and the 
Model 1903 pistol chambered for it as their official 
military sidearm in 1907 and kept it through World 
War || before dropping it from service. 

The 9mm Bayard Long was made for the 
Bergmann-Bayard Model 1910 pistol that was the 
official Danish military sidearm. The Spanish also 
used the Bergmann-Bayard Model 1903 and, as a 


An Astra Model 400 of the type chambered for the 9mm._Bayard 
Long cartridge, shown with magazine removed and 9mm Bayard 
Long ammunition. 
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result, some Spanish guns were chambered for 
this round. 

The Astra Model 400 and various Colt/ 
Browning knock-offs were chambered in 9mm 
Bayard Long. The cartridge is similar to the .38 
ACP and is loaded with 116- or 125-grain bullets. 

The 9mm Russian Makarov was adopted as 
the Soviet military cartridge not long after the end 
of World War I! and is still used today in their 
Makarov and Stechkin pistols. Some Eastern 
European countries also use it. 

Somewhere between the .380 Auto and 9mm 
Parabellum cartridges in size and power, it is 
slightly underpowered for business purposes. It is 
usually loaded with 94- or 95-grain bullets. 

The 9mm Winchester Magnum was designed 
for use in the Wildey pistol. A unique and well- 
designed gun, the Wildey is quite heavy: 64 
ounces with a 5-inch barrel, the shortest available. 
Not really suitable for use as a business gun, it is 
intended for silhouette competition. 

The 9mm Kurz, also called the 9mm Short and, 
in the United States, the .380 Auto or .380 ACP, 
was designed by John Browning in Belgium. It was 
introduced in Europe by Fabrique Nationale and 
added to the Colt Pocket Automatic line of pistols 
in 1908. 

The 9mm Kurz is an extremely popular car- 
tridge, having been adopted by several govern- 
ments for their military and police. Many pistols 
and other firearms are chambered for it. 

Less powerful than the 9mm Parabellum car- 
tridge, the 9mm Kurz is considered minimally ade- 
quate for business gun use by threat-management 
professionals and other knowledgeable people. 

The 9mm Kurz and guns chambered for it are 
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not included in this publication mainly because the 
hollow point bullets loaded in ammunition of this 
size do not reliably expand. 

The 9mm Action Express is another brainchild 
of Action Arms’ Evan Whildin. Not to be confused 
with the .41 Action Express, the 9mm AE is essen- 
tially a “super 9mm Parabellum.” 

It is made by “necking down” a .41 AE case to 
accommodate a 9mm bullet. This means reducing 
case diameter from .435 inch to .390 inch. 
Because the round’s case began as a .41 AE 
case, it has a rebated rim (diameter = .394 inch). 
Despite the seemingly inordinate effort involved in 
making such a round, the fact that it is bigger in 
the middle (.435 inch) than it is on either the bullet 
end (.390 inch) or at the base (.394 inch) means it 
can be used in pistols originally chambered for 
the 9mm Parabellum cartridge without having to 
alter the bolt or the breechface. This is important 
if one is into marketing conversion kits for existing 
pistols. 

The 9mm AE hasn't taken off as hoped. In fact, 
as of this writing, it’s still a wildcat (a round of 
ammunition, developed by a handloader, that’s not 
commercially produced or available over the 
counter). Due to the recent introduction of the .40 
Smith & Wesson cartridge and its already remark- 
able acceptance and success, future prospects for 
the 9mm Action Express appear less promising 
than when it first came on the market in 1988. 


THE 9MM PARABELLUM 

The small cartridge Luger developed in 1902 is 
capable of producing very high peak pressures: 
35,700 copper units of pressure (cup). By way of 
comparison, the .45 ACP cartridge has a pressure 
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maximum of 19,900 cup. That metallurgy was 
quite unsophisticated when Luger designed the 
round makes his feat all the more remarkable. 
Nine-millimeter Parabellum rounds have tradition- 
ally been constructed to operate at or near maxi- 
mum chamber pressures. 


The Winchester 9mm Parabellum (Luger) subsonic 147-grain 
JHP round. Shown here, left to right, bullet recovered from Level 
IIA soft body armor (Kevlar “bulletproof” vest), unfired bullet, 
complete cartridge, and expanded bullet recovered from ord- 
nance gelatin. Note bullet that was recovered from body armor 
has folded inward and assumed characteristics of a FMJ bullet. 
Strands of Kevlar can be seen imbedded in the tip. 


Since its introduction at the beginning of the 
century, the 9mm Parabellum round has been built 
and used in a wide variety of ways. A goodly num- 
ber of handgun ammunition was produced using 
bullets weighing from 105 grains up through about 
119 grains, and a fair amount of ammunition was 
specially loaded for carbines and submachine 
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guns. It is generally hotter (develops higher pres- 
sures and velocities) than pistol ammunition, but 
not always. 

Internal ballistics—the science of what occurs 
from primer ignition to when the bullet leaves the 
muzzle—reveals that chamber pressure is a factor 
of, among other things, bullet weight and muzzle 
velocity. Muzzle velocity is a factor of, among 
other things, powder charge; the more gunpow- 
der, the faster the bullet goes. When the primer is 
exploded and its flame spreads through the gun- 
powder, causing it to burn, pressure rises very 
rapidly inside the cartridge. This contained pres- 
sure applies force on the cartridge case in all 
directions; when sufficient, pressure expels the 
bullet like a cork in a champagne bottle, sending it 
on its way down the barrel and ultimately to the 
target. AS soon as the bullet is unseated and 
leaves the case, chamber pressure falls dramati- 
cally. 

Fundamental physical laws mandate a direct 
correlation between bullet weight and muzzle 
velocity. If you increase one without a correspond- 
ing decrease in the other, chamber pressure will 
increase. To maintain the same chamber pressure, 
bullet weight and muzzle velocity must be bal- 
anced; as one goes up, the other must come 
down. 

Ammunition made specifically for use in sup- 
pressed weapons (ones with silencers) must not 
exceed the speed of sound because the “sonic 
boom” made while moving supersonically through 
the air after leaving the muzzle cannot be quieted. 
The speed of sound in air at 32°F is 1,086 feet per 
second (fps); it increases about 1 fps/°F, so at 
76°F it would be about 1,130 fos. These facts were 
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the root of a concept that would eventually revolu- 
tionize 9mm Parabellum business ammunition. 

For more than three quarters of a century, 9mm 
Parabellum cartridges were available only with 
fairly pointy, relatively light bullets (105- to about 
115-grain), driven to relatively high velocities 
(1,100 to 1,300+ fps). When loaded with FMJ bul- 
lets, such ammunition tended to overpenetrate 
(perforate the target, exit the back side, and con- 
tinue on). Light, fast JHP bullets, such as the infa- 
mous Winchester Silvertip (115-grain, 1,253 fps), 
did not perform very well; they expanded, but sim- 
ply did not penetrate deeply enough and thus did 
not reliably incapacitate people. 

Ballistic researchers began to learn that slower, 
heavier JHP bullets expand just as well in human 
tissue; they don’t expand as quickly, so they pene- 
trate sufficiently to more reliably and rapidly inca- 
pacitate. That knowledge, coupled with the exis- 
tence of subsonic submachine gun ammunition, 
produced what has become the paradigm in 9mm 
Parabellum business ammunition: the 147-grain 
subsonic JHP cartridge. 

First manufactured by Olin Winchester for the 
Navy SEALs, it was soon used by law enforce- 
ment agencies throughout the United States and 
many foreign countries. For several years 
Winchester restricted sale of its Olin Super Match 
(OSM), as the 147-grain subsonic JHP was origi- 
nally called, to law enforcement customers. 
Recently, however, that restriction has been lifted 
and it can now be purchased in gun stores. 
American Ballistics, Inc., in Marietta, Georgia, pro- 
duces a 14/-grain subsonic JHP that performs 
every bit as well as the Winchester round, but not 
every gun store stocks it. At this writing, Rem- 
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ington purports to have its own 147-grain subsonic 
JHP, but none has been forthcoming, even for test- 
ing purposes. 

Now that 9mm Parabellum ammunition has 
been available for several years in 147-grain sub- 
sonic JHP rounds, real-life experience has con- 
firmed laboratory tests indicating its superior relia- 
bility to rapidly incapacitate. There is absolutely no 
rationale that supports the use of any 9mm 
Parabellum cartridge for business purposes except 
one of the 147-grain subsonic JHPs. 
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Comparative view of some of the cartridges mentioned. Left to 
right, CCl/Blazer .45 ACP 230-grain FMJ, Remington .45 ACP 
185-grain JHP, Federal 180-grain FBI Lite, PMC 10mm 170- 
grain JHP, Federal 10mm 180-grain Hydra-Shok JHP, 7.63mm 
30 Mauser FMJ, 7.63mm 30 Mauser Auto FMJ, 9mm Bayard 
Long FMJ, .41 AE, .40 Smith & Wesson 180-grain JHP, 7.65mm 
30 Luger FMJ, and the 9mm Glisenti FMJ. 
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Top view of the thirteen cartridges’ bases. 


View of the thirteen cartridges’ bases. 
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The .40 S&W cartridge (left) has been shortened to approximate 
the overall length of the 9mm Parabellum round. The 9mm 
Parabellum (right) is the Winchester 147-grain subsonic JHP. Its 
length is close to the .40 S&W, but its caliber (diameter) is 1mm 
smaller. Note the comparatively radical ogive (the angle or arc 
between the bullet’s shoulder and mouth). 
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The Federal 180-grain JHP (left), specially made for the FBI, has 
approximately .142-inch of unused space between the powder 
and the bullet. The 10mm at right is PMC’s 170-grain JHP. Note 
the slightly different ogive compared to the FBI Lite. 
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The .41 AE (left) was created to function in a 9mm Parabellum pistol 
with an enlarged chamber and bore. The .45 ACP round (right) is 
Remington’s 185-grain JHP, the best .45 ACP business ammunition. 
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Illustration of a 9mm Parabellum (right) and .41 AE (left) base, com- 
paring a rimless case (the 9mm) and a rebated case (the .41 AE). 
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i he “.40 calibers” are 10mm, .41 
Action Express (AE), and .40 Smith & 
Wesson (S&W) ammunition. They are 
grouped together by that name 
because they have more than one 
thing in common. 

First, they’re similar in caliber 
(diameter): the 10mm bullet is .400 
inch, the .41 AE is .410 inch, and the 

.40 S&W is .4005 


CHAPTER TEN inch. Next, all three 


are quite new as Car- 


The * 40 tridges go. Oldest of 


the three, the 10mm 
Calibers” was originally devel- 
oped less than twen- 
ene ty years ago, but it 
AMMUNITION ancisned unii 1983 
when commercial 
cite production began. 
The .41 AE was 
developed in the mid-1980s, and the 
.40 S&W as recently as 1989. The .40 
calibers were developed specifically 
for use in pistols, and—something 
that makes them genuine business 
ammunition—they were developed 
solely as antipersonnel ammunition. 
Business ammunition is that which 
performs (produces results) accept- 
ably in the context of shooting human 
beings to rapidly incapacitate them. In 
the larger, more powerful calibers, this 
usually means ammunition that 
includes a bullet designed to expand 
in soft tissue, t.e., a hollow point. Thus 
this chapter will focus on ammunition 
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with hollow point bullets in 10mm, .41 Action 
Express, and .40 Smith & Wesson calibers, i.e., 
.40-caliber business ammunition. 


10MM BUSINESS AMMUNITION 


Since its commercial introduction in 1983, the 
10mm cartridge has been a mystery to many peo- 
ple. In fact, most are unaware that the 10mm 
round actually began back in 1972 as a wildcat, 
called the .40 G&A. The .40 G&A developer used 
a 180-grain jacketed soft point .38-40 (.38 
Winchester) bullet set in trimmed-down .30 
Remington or .224 Weatherby brass. 


Federal 10mm 180-grain JHP FBI Lite ammunition. 


Norma first offered 10mm ammunition commer- 
cially in 1983 for the first production 10mm firearm, 
the (then) new and exciting Bren Ten. But the Bren 
Ten never got off the ground, and the Norma 
10mm cartridge was virtually forsaken. With so few 
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guns in circulation chambered for it (most were 
kept as not-to-be-fired collectibles or were use-lim- 
ited due to the dearth of magazines for Bren Tens), 
10mm ammunition languished in near obscurity for 
several years. 

Then, in 1987, Colt introduced the Delta Elite 
and breathed new life into the 10mm cartridge. 
Springfield Armory quickly followed suit, then oth- 
ers. Several ammunition manufacturers were soon 
offering 10mm in various loadings. 


.41 ACTION EXPRESS BUSINESS 
AMMUNITION 


Just before Colt revived the 10mm cartridge, 
Action Arms Ltd. of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
introduced the .41 Action Express cartridge. It was 
invented in 1986 by Evan Whildin, vice president 
and chief operating officer of Action Arms. 


View of .41 AE cartridge (fifth from right). 


Action Arms imports firearms and related prod- 
ucts into the United States, many from Israel. The 
.41 AE actually came to be because Whildin was 
looking for a new cartridge that would improve the 
Uzi submachine gun’s performance. He began 
with a round of Norma 10mm ammunition but it 
was too powerful, developing chamber pressures 
near those of rifle cartridges. Mindful of the popu- 
larity 9mm Parabellum pistols were enjoying, 
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Whildin thought to reduce the 10mm cartridge in 
both power and length. What he ended up with, as 
well as the process he went through, was remark- 
ably similar to the .40 S&W and its evolution. 

Soon the .41 AE not only existed, but Action 
Arms intended two purposes for it. First, it was to 
be used in the new AT-88 pistol Action Arms 
intended to manufacture in Switzerland and import 
and market in the United States. Second, it was to 
be used in 9mm Parabellum pistols fitted with con- 
version kits that Action Arms had begun to sell. 

The Swiss government, however, refused to 
grant an export license to Action Arms. The com- 
pany was forced to close its Swiss manufacturing 
operation and subsequently moved to Great 
Britain. At the time of this writing, no production 
AT-88s have been shipped. 

Action Arms has sold many kits to convert 
1911A1 Government Model Colts and Browning 
Hi-Power 9mm pistols to .41 AE caliber. After 
Israel Military !ndustries began producing .41 
Action Express factory-loaded ammunition and 
components, several other convertible .41 
AE/9mm guns began to appear on the market. 
First came the Taurus PT-91S, followed by the TZ- 
75 Series 88 imported by F.I.E., and Excam’s 
Tanarmi Tayida. Recently introduced, the fine 
Jericho 941 is made by Israel Military Industries 
and distributed by K.B.|. To date, no major U.S. 
firearms or ammunition manufacturer has offered 
anything in .41 Action Express. 


10MM LITE—THE FBI’S BUSINESS 
AMMUNITION 


At the end of the 1980s, when the 10mm and 
.41 AE were the only .40 calibers extant (except 
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for one or two wildcats that hardly anyone had 
heard of), there wasn’t much confusion. Few peo- 
ple knew more than that they existed, many didn’t 
even know that, and virtually none referred to them 
as .40 caliber. But then, in 1986, something hap- 
pened that would lead to a revolution in business 
ammunition, and the era of the .40 calibers began 
in earnest. 

On April 11, 1986, in Miami, Florida, two heavily 
armed men had a gunfight with several FBI 
agents. Early in the fracas, Agent Jerry Dove fired 
a Winchester Silvertip 9mm JHP into Michael Platt. 
The bullet went through his right upper arm, then 
into the right side of his thoracic cavity, penetrating 
his right lung, finally stopping two inches short of 
his heart. Nevertheless, Platt functioned for more 
than four minutes, firing numerous rounds from his 
Ruger Mini-14 .223-caliber rifle, injuring five FBI 
agents and killing two others. Finally, Platt 
returned to the car where his partner-in-crime, 
Edward Matix, was waiting, and attempted to drive 
off when Agent Ed Mireles stopped him with a bul- 
let to the head. 

As the FBI recovered from its horror and shock 
and began to assimilate the facts of what had hap- 
pened, they realized that the 9mm Silvertips used 
by its agents had simply failed to perform accept- 
ably. Various criticisms have been made of the tac- 
tics the agents used, but, “All other things aside,” 
according to the FBI’s John Hall, “Miami was an 
ammunition failure.” 

In the late summer of 1987, the FBI Academy’s 
Weapons Advisory Committee conducted an eval- 
uation of several 9mm and .45 ACP pistols. Their 
objective was to choose one to be used by the 
FBI’s SWAT teams and Special Operations 
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Groups (SOGs). During the testing and selection 
process, the committee “discovered” the impor- 
tance of caliber in business handguns. Wisely, it 
sought help from experts outside the agency to 
analyze the factors involved in handgun wounding 
and the relative effectiveness of the 9mm and .45 
ACP cartridges. 

On September 15, 1987, a panel of experts 
was convened for a three-day Wound Ballistic 
Workshop at the FBI Academy. The eight outside 
participants were: Robert L. Adkins of the 
Southwestern Institute of Forensic Sciences in 
Dallas, Texas; Dr. Vincent DiMaio, chief medical 
examiner of Bexar County, San Antonio, Texas; 
Colonel Martin L. Fackler, M.D., director of the 
Letterman Army Institute of Research Wound 
Ballistics laboratory at the Presidio of San 
Francisco, California; Stan Goddard, research 
leader of the Ballistics Sciences of the Battell 
Columbus Laboratories, Ordinance Systems and 
Technology Division, Columbus, Ohio; Dr. Douglas 
Lindsey, P.D., professor of surgery at the 
University of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona; Evan 
Marshall, retired sergeant of the Detroit, Michigan, 
Police Department; Dr. Carroll Peters of the 
University of Tennessee Space Institute, 
Tulahoma, Tennessee; and Dr. O’Brien Smith of 
the University of Tennessee Medical Center, 
Memphis, Tennessee. 

The revelations that came out of the workshop 
and the conclusions arrived at by the committee of 
experts were far-reaching indeed. Elaboration of 
those revelations and conclusions can be found 
elsewhere in this book, in chapters covering shot 
placement techniques, bullet performance, and the 
wounding potential of 9mm and .45 ACP ammuni- 
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tion. Of equal import, however, is that the 1987 
workshop laid the foundation for further testing by 
the Firearms Training Unit (FTU) at the FBI 
Training Academy in Quantico, Virginia. 

During 1988 and 1989, FTU Director Hall and 
his staff conducted extensive tests of many differ- 
ent cartridges, calibers, and loadings. For the first 
time the FBI’s testing used a system of volumetric 
analysis that took into account both permanent 
wound cavity and depth of penetration. This was a 
direct result of the conclusions of the 1987 Wound 
Ballistic Workshop panel of experts. 

The 1988-1989 FTU tests of .38 Special, .357 
Magnum, 9mm, 10mm, and .45 ACP ammunition 
ranked factory 10mm full-power loads as the best 
overall performer. In fact, the 10mm 180-grain JHP 
came in first or second in the lightly clothed 
gelatin, heavily clothed gelatin, wallboard, steel, 
Straight-on and angled windshield penetration 
tests, aS well as in the accuracy tests. 

In volume ranking (the measure of overall tis- 
sue disruption expressed in cubic inches), the 
10mm JHP came in as number one. In penetration 
tests, where the bullets were required to get to a 
depth of at least twelve inches, the 10mm did so in 
thirty-nine out of forty shots. In that one failure, the 
bullet was found to have rubbed against a wood 
support, which interfered with its penetration into 
the test gelatin, yet it failed by only one inch. Had it 
not been for that, the 10mm round would have 
scored a perfect 100 percent. As it was, it scored 
97.5 percent, compared to 95.0 percent for the 
next best round (.45 ACP 185-grain JHP), and 
82.5 percent for the third best (.45 ACP 230-grain 
JHP). 

Despite the 10mm’s impressive performance 
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Winchester .40 Smith & Wesson 180-grain JHP cartridge (left) 
and Federal 10mm 180-grain JHP FBI Lite cartridge (right). 
Shorter .40 caliber cartridge can fit into most 9mm-sized pistol 
frames, while larger 10mm cartridge requires much larger stan- 
dard 10mm- or .45 ACP-sized frames. 


Another view of the .40 S&W (left) and the 10mm FBI Lite (right). 
Despite size differences, performance as business ammunition 
is virtually identical. 
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Comparison of complete cartridges, unfired bullets, and bullets 
recovered from soft body armor. At left is .40 S&W and at right, 
70mm FBI Lite. 


in the 1988-1989 tests, Hall was concerned that 
its significant recoil and muzzle blast would 
cause problems for agents in the field. Knowing 
that slowing it down a bit would not adversely 
affect performance (in fact he knew that down- 
loading relatively fast JHPs nearly always 
improves their performance), Hall had some “lite” 
10mm rounds built to propel a Sierra 180-grain 
bullet from a standard-length 10mm case to 
about 950 fps (about 200 fps slower than the 
Standard factory load using the same bullet). 
Eureka! The so-called “FBI Lite” 10mm per- 
formed just as well as the full-power original 
loading, but with considerably less recoil and 
muzzle blast. 

Hall and FTU Deputy Director Urey Patrick then 
got the Federal Cartridge company to produce a 
factory round using the 180-grain Sierra JHP bullet 
in a standard 10mm case, with only enough pro- 
pellant to achieve 950 fps out of a 5-inch test bar- 
rel. Federal shipped a bunch of the new rounds to 
the FBI in Virginia and to Smith & Wesson in 
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Massachusetts. It seemed to work fine, and all 
were pleased with it. | 

In the summer of 1989, the FBI put out bid 
specifications for 9,500 10mm pistols and 
30,000,000 rounds of 10mm ammunition. Both 
Colt and Smith & Wesson bid on the guns, and 
both Winchester and Federal bid on the ammuni- 
tion. The awards went to the latter in each case. 

Recently Hall changed the specifications slight- 
ly. At first the original ammunition was achieving 
940 fps out of the new Smith & Wesson Model 
1076’s 4.25-inch barrel. Now the FBI’s 10mm 
ammunition is being produced by Federal to give 
them 975 fps from that gun with no significant 
increase in recoil or muzzle flash. 


-40 SMITH & WESSON BUSINESS 
AMMUNITION 


sometime while all this was going on, the folks 
at Smith & Wesson began wondering whether they 
could use the frames for their 9mm pistols to 
accommodate the 10mm cartridge. S&W’s Tom 
Campbell had already opined that such a feat 
should not be attempted with standard 10mm 
ammunition, but the concept was intriguing, and it 
persisted. 

Then, as stated in Chapter 8, Smith & Wesson 
President Steve Melvin went to Olin Winchester 
seeking a cartridge that would perform like the 
10mm Lite but would fit into 9mm frames. 
Realizing that the FBI loading in a standard-length 
10mm case left some space between the bullet 
base and the gunpowder, Winchester proposed 
shortening the case. Although not quite as easy as 
trimming away the unnecessary case length (there 
is a wildcat round called the Centimeter that is 
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made this way), what Winchester did yielded 
essentially the same result. It ended up with a 
brand new cartridge that used a 180-grain JHP in 
a case shorter than the standard 10mm, but with 
essentially the same ballistic performance. For the 
first time since the .35 Smith & Wesson round in 
1913, an automatic pistol cartridge was named 
after the world-famous firearms manufacturer: it 
was called the .40 Smith & Wesson. 


Now there are four .40-caliber cartridges on the 
market, if you count the 10mm FBI Lite as a sepa- 
rate cartridge: the .41 Action Express, the stan- 
dard 10mm, the 10mm FBI Lite, and the .40 Smith 
& Wesson. 

There is a three-way tie for best .40-caliber 
business ammunition between the .40 S&W, the 
FBI Lite, and PMC’s 10mm 170-grain JHP. Another 


10mm Federal Hydra-Shok ammunition. Complete cartridge with 
typical expanded bullet that sheds jacket but retains most or all 
of its lead core. 
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round loaded similarly to the FBI Lite is the 
Federal 180-grain Hydra-Shok. Due to certain per- 
formance characteristics caused by the post in the 
hollow point’s mouth, however, this round (like its 
counterparts in other business calibers) is slightly 
less desirable for business use. 

Other good choices on the market today are 
the .41 AE in Uzi’s 170-grain JHP, loaded to pro- 
duce a velocity of 1,092 fps; and the standard 
10mm using either the Hornady 200-grain JHP or 
the CCl/Speer 180-grain JHP, both loaded to pro- 
duce a 1,150-fps muzzle velocity. While technically 
not quite as good for stopping human targets, any 
of these in combination with the right gun might 
well make the best business partners for you. 

Regardless of your preference, .40-caliber 
ammunition is here to stay. And in the world of 
business partners, it will likely dominate for some 
time to come. 


A s related in Chapter 7, John 


Moses Browning designed the .45 
ACP (Automatic Colt Pistol) cartridge 
at the same time he designed two pis- 
tols intended for submission to the 
United States Ordnance Department. 
Browning’s pistol/ammunition combi- 
nation was adopted by the U.S. mili- 
tary much as Georg Luger’s Pistole 
08/9mm Parabellum cartridge was 


adopted by the Ger- 
man military three 
years earlier. Today, 
both cartridges, hav- 
,45 AGP ing displayed re- 
markable durability, 
Ammunition °°) 0009.2" 
continuing Success. 
In the United 
an ay 
for best business 
ammunition between the 9mm 
Parabellum and .45 ACP rounds has 
been rather like a roller coaster. There 
was no real contention for the first half 
of the century because 9mm 
Parabellum guns and ammunition 
were hardly ever seen in the United 
States: the .45 ACP’s dominance was 
unchallenged. But in the early 1950s, 
when Smith & Wesson introduced its 
Model 39, the 9mm Parabellum 
began making inroads. 


RELATIVE STOPPING POWER VS. 
RELATIVE INCAPACITATION INDEX 


For many years the dominant, if 
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not the only, theory of so-called stopping power 
was that of Major General Julian S. Hatcher, U.S. 
Army. In two books, Pistols and Revolvers and 
Their Use (1927) and Textbook of Pistols and 
Revolvers (1935), Hatcher essentially said that rel- 
atively slow-moving, heavy bullets were more 
effective incapacitators than faster, lighter ones. 
Not much controversy existed for several decades, 
partly because by the time the 9mm Parabellum 
appeared in the United States it had a lot of catch- 
ing up to do, and partly because there was little 
wound ballistic research activity to challenge 
Hatcher’s “Relative Stopping Power” theory. 
But in 1975, the 
Department of Justice 
(DOJ) -released its 
study, “An Evaluation 
of Police Handgun 
Ammunition.” In that 
report it advanced its 
soon-to-be-controver- 
sial “Relative Incapac- 
The best .45 ACP business tation Index” (Ril) the- 


fomingion '8S-yanetenaarae OFY, and the debate 
(non +P) JHP, shown with typi: Was on. The RIl theory 
cal expanded bullet. was diametrically op- 
posed to Hatcher's, 
and RIl devotees to this day staunchly contend 
that relatively light, fast-moving bullets are better 
human incapacitators than slow-moving, heavy 
ones. Despite the significant increase in RIl devo- 
tees after 1975, followers of the Hatcher theory 
remained steadfast. Of course, the bulk of these 
“slow-and-heavy” believers support the .45 ACP 
cartridge. 
Nevertheless, shortly after the DOJ report, the 
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RIl devotees got a big boost with the advent of 
Wondernines—technologically advanced, high- 
capacity 9mm Parabellum pistols. In 1985, one of 
the Wondernines, the Beretta M9 (92F), was 
selected to replace the venerable Colt Model 
1911A1 as the principal sidearm of the U.S. mili- 
tary services. 

The .45 ACP cartridge may have been down, 
but it wasn’t out. Despite being abandoned by the 
military, and seeing droves of law enforcement 
agencies switch to 9mm Parabellum pistols, the 
tough old .45 ACP hung in there. An amazing 
number of adherents stubbornly persisted in 
believing that slow-moving, heavy bullets were 
better incapacitators than faster-moving, lighter 
ones. They were supported by a growing body of 
research, led by Colonel Martin L. Fackler, M.D., 
founder and Director of the army’s Wound 
Ballistics Laboratory. 


10MM JOINS THE FRAY 


Then in 1986 the FBI/Miami catastrophe 
occurred, followed by the Ballistic Workshop the 
next year. From that flowed more research and 
testing, leading to the FBI’s adoption of the 10mm 
cartridge. It is important to note that the FBI Lite 
that the Bureau will issue to its agents uses a 180- 
grain JHP bullet, a mere 5 grains lighter than the 
“standard” law enforcement .45 ACP 185-grain 
JHP bullet. Even more significant, the Feds 
weren't satisfied with the standard 10mm load, so 
they downloaded it from about 1,050 fps to about 
950 fps and got better performance. Right on the 
heels of that came the .40 Smith & Wesson car- 
tridge, essentially an FBI Lite in a shorter, 9mm 
Parabellum-size case. 
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While Hatcher/Relative Stopping Power follow- 
ers feel vindicated by the astounding across-the- 
board acceptance of the 10mm and .40 S&W 
rounds, there are still many who refuse to abandon 
their allegiance to the .45 ACP. 


A LITTLE WOUND BALLISTICS REVIEW 


It has been pretty well established to the satis- 
faction of every objective, rational person not 
beholden to a special interest that the important 
factors of handgun bullet incapacitation are depth 
of penetration and bullet expansion size, in that 
order. 

The old standby 230-grain .45 ACP FMJ “mili- 
tary hardball” round doesn’t, of course, expand. It 
penetrates plenty deep (sometimes too deep), but 
the wound channel never exceeds .45 inch and 
often is less (wound channels tend to shrink a little 
after the passage of a smooth bullet like an FMJ). 
A JHP bullet, on the other hand, is designed to 
expand. The Remington R45AP2, for example, a 
.45 ACP 185-grain JHP, expands to .62 inch while 
penetrating sufficiently deep (12 inches) in 10-per- 
cent ordnance gelatin at 4°C. It is a reliable inca- 
pacitator. 


MORE .45 ACP - 93MM PARABELLUM 
COMPARISON 


One well-meaning but less-than-completely- 
informed writer compares the frontal area of a 
.45 ACP bullet to that of a 9mm Parabellum bul- 
let and concludes that “the .45 brings roughly 
sixty-two percent more area into collision with the 
given target medium.” That’s true, but it is mean- 
ingless for determining how large the wound 
track will be for anything but nonexpanding bul- 
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lets—and, of course, it ignores depth of penetra- 
tion altogether. 

Based on what is currently known about wound 
ballistics, FMJ bullets are exceedingly poor inca- 
pacitators. Uninformed or misinformed people 
often ask: “If FMJs are such poor stoppers, why 
does the military use them exclusively?” Many 
incorrectly believe it’s because of restrictions 
imposed by the Geneva Convention, but actually 
the reason dates back to the Hague Agreement of 
1914. What it did was ban the use of “dumdum” 
bullets, named for the British arsenal at Dum-Dum, 
India, where soldiers reputedly first carved crossed 
grooves in the tips of their lead bullets to help 
them expand on contact. The real reason armed 
forces use FMJ bullets in both handguns and 
rifles, however, is because in a military conflict it is 
better to injure rather than to kill an enemy soldier 
(for more information on this, see Chapter 2, under 
“Muzzle Velocity.”) 

Thus proponents of the 9mm Parabellum car- 
tridge, like nearly everyone else, urged JHP bullets 
for business ammunition. The problem with the 
original 9mm Parabellum JHPs, however, is that 
the lighter, faster JHPs simply were not reliable 
antipersonnel cartridges. The problem is this: all 
else being equal, a lighter bullet travels much 
faster than a heavier one, and when a fast-travel- 
ing JHP enters human tissue it expands very 
rapidly. Virtually all gun writers and other “experts” 
celebrate such expansion, assuming the more the 
better. Yet early and too much expansion is prob- 
lematic because drag increases by the square root 
of the frontal area. When a bullet expands too 
early and/or excessively, drag rise attenuates pen- 
etration so much that the bullet doesn’t get deep 
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enough to damage vital organs and vessels, which 
is necessary for rapid incapacitation. 

The 115-grain and even 124-grain 9mm 
Parabellum JHPs simply are not reliable incapaci- 
tators. The heavier, slower 147-grain subsonic 
JHP, while a vast improvement over the more tra- 
ditional 9mm Parabellum JHPs, still can’t compete 
with the .45 ACP on a bullet-to-bullet tissue 
destruction basis. The 9mm Parabellum 147-grain 
subsonic JHPs expand to only .56 inch, while the 
best .45 ACP 185-grain JHP expands to .62. 
Although the 9mm Parabellum penetrates .5-inch 
deeper than the .45 ACP, the amount of tissue 
destroyed with a single shot is actually nearly 14 
percent less for the 9mm Parabellum than for the 
.45 ACP (see the Wound-Channel Volume chart in 
the Appendix). 


THE FUTURE FOR .45 ACP 


A cold, unemotional analysis might well con- 
clude that the .45 ACP’s days of popularity as 
business ammunition are numbered. The recent 
arrival of 10mm and .40 S&W ammunition on the 
business partners scene could convince some 
people that .45 ACP (and 9mm Parabellum) 
ammunition are as good as gone. 

But don’t count the grand old .45 ACP cartridge 
out just yet. The vast numbers of “45 Faithful” like- 
ly will not dwindle merely because there’s another 
pretender to the throne on the market. And, signifi- 
cantly, the availability of high-capacity .45 ACP 
pistols with double-column magazines like the 
Para-Ordnance (there will be more along soon) will 
keep the .45 ACP cartridge viable as business 
ammunition. 


SECTION FOUR 


f n previous chapters we have 
learned that the majority (with more 
joining all the time) of authoritative 
wound ballistics researchers and 
other knowledgeable professionals 
agree that, after sufficient penetration 
depth is assured, total wound-channel 
volume is the best indicator for relia- 
bility of wounding effectiveness. In 

other words, once a 


bullet goes deep 
- enough in accept- 
Potential able tissue simulant 
(a minimum 12 inch- 
Woundin es in 10-percent ord- 
Gg nance gelatin at 
4°C), the more tissue 
Factors is destroyed, and the 
more likely reliable 
Pa and rapid incapacita- 
tion will occur ina 
human target (for more information, 

see Chapter 2). 

Knowing how much tissue a partic- 
ular round of ammunition can poten- 
tially destroy is valuable information, 
but by itself it isn’t quite enough. If we 
had only that, the .40 S&W, the FBI 
Lite, and the PMC 170-grain JHP and 
other 10mm cartridges would have 
the same real-life wounding potential, 
and the .45 ACP and 9mm Para- 
bellum cartridges would follow in that 
order, but with significantly less 
wounding potential. That’s the way 


some people perceive it to be, and up 
to a point they are correct. But they’re 
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not taking it far enough, and are jumping to conclu- 
sions too early without all the data. And that could 
lead to a fatal mistake. 


WOUND-CHANNEL VOLUME 


Check the Wound-Channel Volume Com- 
parison and Wound-Channel Profiles charts in the 
Appendix. You'll see the .40 S&W, the FBI Lite, 
and the PMC 170-grain 10mm all produce about 
the same wound-channel volume, meaning as 
individual rounds they have about the same poten- 
tial to destroy tissue. But tissue destruction poten- 
tial by a single bullet doesn’t address the reality of 
the streets. 

Here’s why. If all we did on the street was shoot 
each bad guy one time, the round providing the 
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Two 9mm Parabellum business guns with very different PWFs: 
at top, a Glock 19 (PWF: 49.92), and at bottom, a Sardius SD-9 
(PWF: 24.96). 
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deepest penetration while producing maximum 
wound-channel volume would obviously be the 
best for the job. But in the real world we know bad 
guys don’t often crumple after a single hit; we 
know it’s necessary to shoot them multiple times 
until they do go down or, sometimes, until our pis- 
tol is empty (for more information, see Chapter 2). 
So it stands to reason that what we are really look- 
ing for is a business partnership that will cause the 
most tissue damage (so long as minimum penetra- 
tion depth is achieved) in the shortest period of 
time. 


CALCULATING WOUND-CHANNEL VOLUME 


If you’re interested in determining the wound- 
channel volume (WCV) for a round that isn’t on the 
chart, one of the two things you must know is how 
deep the round penetrates in ordnance gelatin 
(type 250 A, Kind and Knox Company, Sioux City, 
lowa) in a 10-percent-by-weight aqueous solution 
at 4°C. 

lf you want to or have to make your own test in 
ordnance gelatin, cast some blocks (a good size, if 
you can manage it, is 10 x 10 x 20 inches) and 
store them at 4°C in airtight plastic bags. If you 
have to vary the block size, okay; but don’t vary 
the storage conditions. 

For accurate results, it’s crucial to use scientific 
testing methods. Before each series of shots, cali- 
brate the gelatin to assure uniform and repro- 
ducible results. Colonel Fackler fires a BB from an 
air rifle, pumped exactly the same way to exactly 
the same pressure each time, into the gelatin. The 
BB must penetrate 8 +/- 1 centimeters or the 
gelatin is not used. 

The other thing you must Know to calculate 
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Sardius SD-9 shown with magazine removed and number of 
rounds it will hold. This pistol, designed by the man who 
designed the renowned Uzi, is a good choice for a second or 
third gun, but due to low PWE isn’t best in a primary business 
partnership. 


WCV for a round that isn’t on the WCV chart is to 
what caliber the bullet expanded in the gelatin. 
Once a bullet has been fired into properly calibrat- 
ed gelatin, the penetration depth is measured from 
the impact surface of the gelatin to the leading 
edge of the bullet, or to the end of the bullet track, 
if its deeper into the gelatin (Sometimes bullets 
“bounce” back a bit at the end of their travel). 

After measuring the penetration depth, remove 
the bullet from the gelatin and carefully measure 
the caliber (diameter) it has expanded to. It’s best 
to use a micrometer and take measurements at 
several places around the expanded bullet, then 
average them. 

Determine the wound-channel volume using 
the penetration depth and the expansion caliber, 
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both in inches, applied to the formula WCV = 
mr2(p) (for more information, see Chapter 2). For 
acceptable reproducibility, a minimum of five bul- 
lets should be fired into gelatin with the complete 
process performed for each one, then the results 
averaged. 


POTENTIAL WOUNDING FACTOR 


Each business partnership has a potential 
wounding factor (PWF). In other words, for each 
gun/ammunition combination there exists a poten- 
tial for inflicting a certain amount of tissue dam- 
age. To determine what the PWF is for a particu- 
lar gun/ammunition partnership, merely determine 
the wound-channel volume for the appropriate 
round of ammunition using above-described 
method or the Potential Wounding Factors for 


Glock Model 19 shown with Model 17 “+2” magazine and all the 
rounds the magazine will hold; 19, plus another in the chamber, 
for a total capacity of 20 rounds (PWF: 62.4). 
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Selected Business Partners chart in the 
Appendix. 

Once the wound-channel volume has been 
ascertained, multiply it by the number of rounds 
(usually magazine capacity + 1) that will be carried 
in the gun to be partnered with the selected 
ammunition. The result will be the PWE for that 
particular business partnership. 


PWF CAVEAT 


lt is imperative to note that “potential” precedes 
“wounding factor.” One should take care not to cal- 
culate such things too enthusiastically nor with 
excess optimism. In the business of business part- 
ners, disdain of such grave matters can easily lead 
to disaster. 

With that in mind, recognize ee the word 
“potential” in PWF represents maximum possible 
tissue destruction. That maximum can be dimin- 
ished by such things as overlapping wound chan- 
nels or attenuated penetration due to the bullet 
encountering an obstacle (arm or other body part, 
clothing, body armor, etc.). Also, every shot fired 
may not strike the target or, if it does, may not hit 
in an area conducive to rapid incapacitation. 


POTENTIAL WOUNDING FACTORS FOR 
SELECTED BUSINESS PARTNERS 


The Potential Wounding Factors for Selected 
Business Partners chart shows that the higher- 
Capacity business guns chambered in one of the 
more tissue-destructive cartridges have the great- 
est potential wounding factors. Thus, all else being 
equal, those are the best business partners. 

There is one more caveat. Before a final choice 
is made, read the next chapter. | 
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Comparison of Glock 17 “+2” magazine with its rounds (left) and 
.45 auto magazine with its rounds (right). The 9mm Parabellum 
high-capacity magazine yields far greater PWF despite the 
smaller caliber. 


( t can be argued that, having pro- 
gressed to this point, the reader has 
all the necessary information upon 
which to base a business partnership 
decision. That is to say, having 
perused the “Wound Ballistics,” 
“Business Guns,” and “Business 
Ammunition” sections, as well as the 
preceding chapter on potential 

wounding factors, a 
person can now 
decide precisely 
which gun/ammuni- 


Business tion combination 


best suits his or her 
Decisions business needs. If 
nothing more is 
done, the business 
partnership settled 
ee fg. will likely be 
adequate. But why 
settle for adequate when something 
better is easily attainable? 

What could be better than acquir- 
ing the best business gun/ammuni- 
tion, based on objective empirical 
information? Well, it might be better to 
have one of the less-than-optimal 
business partnerships that is more 
acceptable for various subjective rea- 
sons, even if the partnership’s PWF is 
Significantly less than others. 

Subjective factors such as size 
and weight are quite significant when 
personal carry is intended, and some- 
what less so when the business part- 
nership will remain at home or in the 
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workplace. When choosing the firearm component 
of one’s business partnership, size is what it is, and 
is easily determined to be in or out of acceptable 
limits. Weight, on the other hand, can sometimes 
be misleading. One should never make a decision 
based on the empty weight of a gun, yet manufac- 
turers rarely provide anything but empty weights for 
their guns. When making critical decisions, use 
these individual cartridge weights to make compar- 
isons and final business partnership choices: 


Cartridge | amme- 41 AE] .40 S&W .45 ACP 


One other factor that should not be overlooked 
when deciding on a business partnership is per- 
sonal preference. If you’re quite fond of a particu- 
lar gun or caliber, that should weigh heavily in your 
decision-making process, even if other things tend 
to suggest something else. The way a gun feels in 
your hand, its appearance, even to some extent 
any lore that might be associated with it (or the 
ammunition that goes into it) are all important fac- 
tors to consider. Subjectivity is important, so long 
as it’s mixed with liberal quantities of common 
sense. 

On the other hand, even if a particular business 
gun or caliber/type of ammunition is popular and 
recommended highly, don’t be persuaded to 
choose it for yourself if you feel it isn’t right for you. 


COMPROMISE: THE REALITY OF REALITY 
Though a cliché, it is no less true: there is no 
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free lunch. Everything seems to involve a compro- 
mise; nothing comes for free. Each of us decides 
in his or her own manner what price we're willing 
to pay for the various things in our life. Sometimes 
the stuff of such decisions is clear, other times 
blurry. In the business of business partners, the 
choices quite often are not crystalline. 

Money aside, most users of business partner- 
ships have complex choices to make, the pru- 
dence of which (or lack thereof) cannot always be 
demonstrated or clearly articulated. Nevertheless, 
such determinations are made all the time by pro- 
fessionals. Usually, they are informed decisions 
resting on sound underlying rationale. 


AN EXAMPLE OF REALISTIC COMPROMISE 


My partner and best friend carries a business 
gun constantly. Virtually any business partnership 
of her choosing is available to her. She has an 
abiding fondness for her Colt Stainless Gold Cup, 
Suitably modified, and of course can stuff It full of 
Remington R45AP2, the very best .45 ACP busi- 
ness ammunition. She is eminently capable with 
her beloved Gold Cup, but chooses not to carry it 
because it’s too large and heavy for her stature. 
As a matter of fact, it is so far outside the realm of 
consideration, she has never had it on her license. 

My friend has two other business partnerships 
from which to choose: a Glock Model 19 loaded 
with 9mm Parabellum Winchester 147-grain sub- 
sonic JHP, and a SIG-Sauer P230 loaded with 
.380 ACP Hornady 100-grain FMJ ammunition. 
(Wait! Don’t go rifling through this book looking for 
information on .380 ACP pistols or ammunition. It’s 
not here.) Both of these are on her license and can 
be carried whenever she wishes, but she nearly 
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always leaves the Glock/Winchester partnership at 
home and carries the SIG-Sauer/Hornady partner- 
ship when she goes out. Not, | hasten to add, with- 
out constant consternation. 

The reason my partner virtually always carries 
the SIG-Sauer/Hornady partnership (PWF 20.88 or 
16.33, depending on methodology), simply put, is 
comfort and convenience. Her Glock 19 (PWF 
49.92) is potentially two or three times more effec- 
tive aS an incapacitator and she knows it. 
Nevertheless, after painstaking deliberation she 
bargained away significant potential wounding 
effectiveness in favor of comfort and convenience. 
Not a choice everyone would make, but she is the 
only one in her shoes. Moreover, she’s a compe- 
tent, well-informed professional whose decision 
can, literally, be lived with. 


A FINAL EXAMPLE 


lt seems appropriate at the end of a treatise in 
which the importance of accuracy is equalled only 
by that of objectivity to conclude with a personal 
example to illustrate the premise. 

| have carried business guns for more than 
three decades. For most of the period from the late 
1950s to the early 1980s, | carried the obligatory 
.357 Magnum revolver, followed for a while by a 
Browning Hi-Power, then for the three years of law 
school a .44 Special revolver. Little attention was 
paid to ammunition selection save a few words of 
dubious advice now and then from gun store per- 
sonnel, gun writers, and other “experts.” 

Then | began learning about wound ballistics 
and, shortly after, about business partnerships. | 
started carrying a Colt Lightweight Commander, 
suitably modified by the incomparable Bill Wilson. 
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Its PWE is 28.96, lower than | find acceptable 
today, but even a few short years ago it was pretty 
good. 

In the early 1980s | obtained one of the very 
first Glock 17s to arrive from Austria. Despite 
considerable harassment from died-in-the-wool 
.45-auto devotees, | liked the funny looking plas- 
tic pistol. As time passed and more Glock experi- 
ence was accumulated, my fondness and respect 
for it continued to grow. At some point the real- 
ization overcame me: | wanted this marvelous 
example of modern technology to be my busi- 
ness gun. 

But there was a problem. It wasn’t so much that 
| was a .45 ACP die hard; it was more that | was 
simply not sufficiently comfortable with 9mm 
Parabellum ammunition performance. All that was 
available then were 115-grain JHPs that racked up 
impressive muzzle-velocity statistics, but their per- 
formance in real-life situations was less than confi- 
dence-inspiring. Reluctantly, | decided against 
using the Glock 17 (then the only model on the 
market) as my business gun. 

| did switch from the Lightweight Commander 
to a beautiful SIG-Sauer P220, complete with 
Trijicon night sights and some wonderful, but not 
absolutely necessary, modifications by Tony 
Jimakas. The SIG had exactly the same PWF as 
the Colt (28.96), but it was more tactically suitable, 
more technologically advanced, and much more 
comfortable to wear concealed all day long. 

About the time Glock introduced the small- 
frame Model 19, Winchester’s 9mm Parabellum 
OSM became available—it was the first 147-grain 
subsonic JHP ammunition. Merely by partnering it 
with the OSM, the Glock 19’s PWF went from 
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32.96 to 49.92, an increase of more than 50 per- 
cent in potential wounding effectiveness. 

| carried the Glock Model 19/Winchester OSM 
business partnership all day, every day, until | 
recently acquired a Glock Model 23. Virtually iden- 
tical to the Model 19 physically, the Model 23’s 
PWEF is a whopping 62.86. 

So what does all this history mean? Well, 
related to “free lunches” and the like, it breaks 
down like this: when | learned a bit about wound 
ballistics, | immediately began carrying a .45 
auto because it was evident that slow, heavy 
bullets were better for business use than light, 
fast ones. For concealed carry, however, Colt .45 
autos, even Lightweight Commanders, are 
somewhat problematic, so | switched to the 
P220, a much more comfortable gun. | also pre- 
ferred other tactical and technological features it 
had. | had essentially moved laterally regarding 
PWF: both the Colt and the SIG have a PWF of 
28.96. 

Then | shifted to the Glock Model 19, gaining in 
the process considerable comfort and conve- 
nience, but also a considerable increase in poten- 
tial wounding effectiveness; its PWF is 49.92. 
Then | made another lateral move, this time 
because the .40 S&W appeared. | was able to 
retain all the comfort and convenience yet 
increase PWF to 62.86. 

Observant readers (and those willing to do 
some calculations) will have noted that my reluc- 
tance to adopt the Glock Model 17 when only 115- 
grain JHP ammunition was available may have 
appeared misguided. Even with the lighter, faster 
JHPs, the Model 17 has a PWF of 37.08—signifi- 
cantly higher than either the Colt’s or the SIG’s 
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28.96. To what, then, can my refusal to switch be 
attributed? 

Well, even as recently as then, business 
ammunition decisions were not based on today’s 
partnership concept; rather, they were based on 
the wounding potential of an individual round of 
ammunition. While then we didn’t actually express 
wounding potential in terms of wound-channel vol- 
ume, those doing accurate, reliable, and repro- 
ducible research and testing knew that a single 
185-grain .45 ACP JHP bullet destroyed a lot more 
tissue than did a single 115-grain 9mm Parabellum 
JHP bullet. If we had represented such things in 
terms of wound-channel volume, it could have 
been said that a single .45 bullet's WCV was 3.62 
cubic inches, and a single 9mm Parabellum bul- 
let’s was only 2.06 cubic inches. 

If back then the business partners/PWF con- 
cept had been better understood, | might have 
opted for the Glock Model 17 with seventeen 
rounds of 115-grain JHP and a PWF of 37.08. But 
maybe not. After all, | was extremely skeptical 
about the reliability of those light, fast 9mm 
Parabellum cartridges. Even in light of the PWF 
data, my subjective dubiousness might well have 
intervened and prevented me from switching. 


CONCLUSION 


So what does it all mean? What is a conscien- 
tious person to do when attempting to select a 
business partnership? 

First, glean as much information as possible 
from the text. Get to understand the basics of 
wound ballistics. Then check out the business 
guns and ammunition possibilities. lf something 
youre interested in is not included in this book, 
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don’t abandon it. Apply what you have learned and 
factor in the parameters and specifications for the 
gun and/or cartridge in question. Examine the 
results and compare them with others—those 
included herein and others you feel may have 
potential. 

Lastly, don’t allow any “expert” to unduly influ- 
ence your informed decision. If you read and 
understand what’s in this book, you will know more 
than most self-appointed authorities. Use your 
common sense, combine it with a little fundamen- 
tal Knowledge, and you’ll be better off by far than 
anything else you can do. 

You have decided to take responsibility for your 
own and, possibly, others’ safety and well-being; 
you have resolved to take care of-business your- 
self instead of relying on someone to do it for you. 
That’s good. Now carry that resolve full circle; take 
responsibility for all your “business” decisions. 


APPENDIX 
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SMITH & WESSON MODEL CODE 
FIRST & SECOND DIGITS DESIGNATION 


FIRST TWO DIGITS | CALIBER DENOTED 
ee 


x: 
a a eee 
| 2 | stordord sorrel Length-+ o/t | 
| | compact Frome + ot 
| s | compact Frame + oA 
| 1 | nonstandard serrel Length + o/t 
| + | wonstandord serret Length + 0/A | 


Exception: Models 6904 and 6906 are compact 
frames, therefore "1" should appear in the 
third position rather than "0". 


Fourth Digit Designation 
| ts | tty _|_staintess stect_| 
|e | ttey | carton steet 
5 Carbon Steel Carbon Steel 
| 6 (| staintess steet_| stainless steet_| 


Smith & Wesson Model Code 
Feature Abbreviations 


m we | se | cw Ts ts | 


| Third Digit 
Tee 


Decocking Novak Straight Clear Night Lady 
Lever LoMount Carry Backstrap Anodized Sights | Smith 
Sights 


- eter Kasler’s involvement with 
business guns spans more than three 
decades. During twenty years as a 
professional pilot, the political climate 
of various destinations and the securi- 
ty requirements of “special” passen- 
gers made business firearms a virtual 
necessity. 

Kasler is a certified Pistol, Rifle, 


. —_—— 
= © 
er 22, SNORE 


Shotgun, Home Firearms Respon- 
sibility, Personal Protection, and Law 
Enforcement Firearms instructor. He 
and Peggi Bird are the founders of 
Threat Management Institute, which 
offers numerous courses in lethal and 
nonlethal force disciplines to law- 
enforcement and civilian personnel. 
He is also a member of the American 
Society of Law Enforcement Trainers, 
a Technical Consultant Member of the 
International Wound Ballistics Associ- 
ation, and an Advisory Committee 
member of the Center for Community 
Legal Education’s U.S.F. Street Law 
Project. 
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It is extremely difficult to cut through the hype, 
myths, and misconceptions surrounding the 
question of the most reliable “man-stopping” pis- 
tol and ammunition combinations. Should you go 
with a high-capacity 9mm Parabellum? Or stick 
with the old warhorse, the .45 ACP? Or do. you 


choose one of the relatively new medium-bore . 


calibers: the 10mm, .41 AE, or .40 S&W?: 

If you’re going to stake your life on your deci- 
sion, you'd better get the facts. 

Business Partners is a critical examination of 
the automatic pistols and ammunitions consid- 
ered to be the top contenders as “man stop- 
pers.” Debunking the dangerous misconceptions 
that have been perpetuated over the years, 
firearms and tactical shooting authority Peter 
Kasler reveals the true physiological and psy- 
chological factors of handgun wounding effec- 
tiveness. He then takes a hard look at the strong 
and weak points of 9mm, 10mm, .40-caliber, and 
.45 ACP ammo, and compares the major-caliber 
handguns from Colt, Smith & Wesson, Glock, 
SIG-Sauer, Beretta, IMI, and others. The result: 
a practical and realistic assessment of the best 
pistol/ammo combinations—which bullets work 
best in which guns to get the job done in a life- 
or-death situation. 
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